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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eos es 
NHE war news during the week has been both good and 
bad. In our last issue, while announcing General 
Hunter's great haul of over four thousand prisoners and 
nearly four thousand horses, and pointing out how much 
nearer this capture brought the end of the war, we warned 
our readers that they must still expect minor defeats, that 
“‘regrettable incidents’ on a big scale were quite con- 
ceivable,” and that it was “almost certain there would be 
one or two minor surprises and ambuscades.” Our words 
were verified sooner than we expected, for on Thursday a 
report was received from Lord Roberts that an isolated 
garrison of about three hundred Bushmen and Rhodesian 
troopers stationed at Elands Rive: had been forced to 
surrender by Delarey. This is, of course, very annoying, but 
when set against Hunter’s great capture of prisoners, who, 
we are glad to see, are already on their way to Ceylon, it 
sinks into insignificance. Other items of news are that 
General Hamilton bas relieved Rustenburg, where General 
Baden-Powell was temporarily isolated, and has withdrawn 
the garrison, and that Lord Kitchener and Lord Methuen are 
still in hot pursuit of De Wet. Part of his force is said to 
have slipped away, but it is being pursued, and the remainder 
seems to be in imminent danger of capture. Meantime 
Sir Redvers Buller has been pushing up north, driving the 
enemy before him in a successful action. It is difficult to 
bring all the various items of news into their true relation, 
owing to the calculated scantiness and dimness of the official 
telegrams, but it is evident that the military situation is 
slowly developing, and always in essentials for the better. 


Friday afternoon’s papers and the Daily News in its 
ordinary morning edition publish a Reuter’s telegram giving 
an account of a plot that has been discovered at Pretoria, 
made for the purpose of murdering the British officers in 
the town and kidnapping Lord Roberts. Ten of the ring- 
leaders in the conspiracy are, it is stated, already under arrest. 
The plan, it is alleged, was to set fire to two large houses at 
the western end of the town. While the troops were gathered 
to put out the flames and the town was in confusion, the houses 
occupied by the principal officers would have been entered 
and the officers murdered. ‘Several conspirators were to be 
told off to secure the person of Lord Roberts, and hurry with 
the Commander-in-Chief to the nearest commando, horses 
being kept in readiness for that purpose.” Everything, we 
are told, was prepared for the execution of the plot, and it 
was only at the last moment that the authorities learned what 
was going on. All the conspirators “had taken the oath of 
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neutrality, which expressly states that any contravention is 
liable to punishment under martial law.” The night of the 
7th inst. (Tuesday) was the day fixed on for the execution of 
the scheme. 


One must of course await further details before pro- 
nouncing any opinion on the incident—remembering always 
that in nothing do people exaggerate more than in regard to 
the details of alleged plots—but primi facie there is nothing 
very improbable in the story. Such events always happen at 
the end of wars and great convulsions. It will be remem- 
bered that the conspiracy which resulted in the murder of 
Mr. Lincoln included also the murder of his Cabinet, and 
that the houses of two of them were actually entered by the 
conspirators and one of the Secretaries of State was seriously 
injured. I€ the facts are as alleged the conspirators deserve 
severe punishment, but it will be time enough to talk of that 
when we know the facts. We must not confuse accusation 
and proof. 


The news of the week from China is of rather doubtfal 
import. A telegram has, it is true, been received from Sir 
Claude Macdonald dated August 5th, which assures us that on 
that date all the Ambassadors except the German were still 
alive, that they are exposed only to “intermittent” rifle firing, 
that the fortifications have been strengthened, and that of all 
persons collected in the British Legation—probably seven 
hundred, including, Sir Claude says, two hundred women and 
children—only one hundred and ten have been killed and 
wounded. On the other hand, Li-Ping-Feng, a successful 
soldier-bandit, and a “fanatic” devotee of the anti-foreign 
ideas, has arrived in Pekin with his army, and has 
caused the Empress to execute two of her highest Coun- 
cillors because they were in favour of compromise. 
This has greatly alarmed Li Hung Chang and other 
Southern Viceroys, and has hastened the march of fresh 
“armies” to the defence of Pekin. The Empress is as 
resolute as ever, and while ordering an attempt to recover 
the Taku forts she continues the preparations for the 
removal of the capital toSegan. Itis to be noted also that 
she presses strongly, as Mr. Conger reports, the departure of 
the Embassies for Tientsin, the idea being, as is believed in 
the Legations, that they can be comfortably murdered en 
route without the avowed complicity of the Chinese Govern- 


ment. 





The actual march to Pekin has begun. An army of twelve 
thousand Indians, Japanese, and Americans, under the com: 
mand of three Generals, started on the 4th inst. from Tientsin, 
and on Sunday cleared away a Chinese force at Peitsang, ten 
miles on the road. The Chinese were entrenched, the fighting 
was sharp for five hours, and according to rather confused 
accounts the Allies lost some five hundred men in killed and 
wounded, of whom sixty-five were Indians in British service. 
No guns were taken, nor were the Chinese pursued, and another 
engagement took place at Yangtsun next day. This town, 
according to General Chaffee’s telegram to Washington 
published on Friday, was taken on Monday. That is, no 
doubt, an event of importance, but as the country has been 
flooded movement must be slow, and the most serious fighting 
is expected further on at Lang-fang, where Admiral Seymour 
turned, and at Tang, where a Japanese column of fifteen 
thousand men advancing from Shan-hai-kwan is expected to 
join the direct attack. The plan seems well laid, but the 
foreign critics at Tientsin say that the force is inadequate, 
that transport is imperfect, and that the country has been 
turned into a nearly impracticable morass. We fear there 
is ground for these criticisms, and for this other, that the 
proportion of white men in the force is unprecedentedly 





low. 
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The force now advancing on Pekin has no officer in genera] 
command, but it appears that the German Emperor has 
appointed Marshal Count von Waldersee, the head of his 
Staff, to command the ten thousand Germans now afloat, and 
that the British, Russian, French, and Japanese forces have 
agreed to regard him as Generalissimo. He is sixty-eight 
years of age, has great experience both of battle and organ- 
isation, and is specially trusted by the Emperor. He would, 
in fact, have commanded the German armies in any great 
European war. The appointment of this great officer, 
who has an American wife, is most satisfactory in 
itself, but it indicates that William II. means to take 
the lead in the war with China, that he regards the 
affair as a very great one, and that he will be compelled 
to secure advantages for his country commensurate 
with its effort. “Do, ut des,” is not only Bismarck’s 
saying, but a maxim of German statecraft. Marshal von 
Waldersee, it will be noted, cannot arrive on the scene for 
six weeks, at the end of which Pekin will be either in foreign 
hands, or all China will be aflame because the Relief Expedi- 
tion has been repulsed. Note that with a German General- 
issimo entire German regiments will volunteer for the war. 


The murder of King Humbert, followed by the attempt on 
Thursday week to murder the Shah, has revived the Con- 
tinental suspicion that the Anarchists of the world again 
contemplate action, this time the murder of every reigning 
Prince accessible to their revolvers. Arrests of suspected 
persons are going on all over Southern Europe, the cause of 
arrest being usually some expression of delight at the 
murder uttered by the accused. The Italian, French, and 
American police are acting together, and the general result 
of their efforts is that the Anarchists are “active,” that a 
man named Malatesta has given them fresh energy by his 
speeches, and that their general idea is to strike at 
Sovereigns. There is no evidence that we see of what 
is usually known as a plot, but much of a common 
impulse, produced in part, we fancy, by the extreme 
prominence now allowed to Sovereigns and Princes in 
the Press. New proposals have been circulated for inter- 
national action against the sect, but it is generally felt that 
the laws are strong enough, and that only watchfulness will 
avail for Princes’ protection. Everywhere the acquittal of 
Sipido, in the face of his own admissions, is lamented by the 
police, and unproved rumours are circulated that the Belgian 
authorities were terrorised into letting him go free. The 
Anarchists are certainly without a head or a ruling com- 
mittee, but there seems to be a fund somewhere upon which 
an Anarchist resolved on “action” is entitled to draw. He 
san always get good weapons and good food. 

There is reason to believe that the fancy which has spread 
through all Europe as to the weakness of the new King of 
Italy is based on a mistake. He is said by those who know 
him to be a man of firm will and clear understanding, and 
though so frail-looking to be a healthy man, likely, if he is 
not murdered, to live long. Certainly his first proclamation, 
which was issued at Monza on the 3rd inst., and which he must 
have sanctioned if he did not write it, bears no trace of weak- 
ness. He pledges himself to maintain the institutions “made 
sacred to me by the traditions of my house ”—Charles 
Albert rejected a most tempting offer from Austria to 
guarantee his throne if he would abolish his Parlia- 
ment—promises to guard liberty and the Monarchy with 
equal zeal, and accepts as his motto “ Roma intangibile, 
symbol of greatness, and pledge of Italy’s integrity.” That 
does not look much like a concession to the clerical claims 
of temporal power. All observers report that the death of 
King Humbert has produced a recrudescence of loyalty to 
the Monarchy, and that the house of Savoy is rooted more 
firmly than ever in the popular conviction of its necessity. 
In Italy, as in most monarchical countries, the Republicans 
are the most audible, but not the most numerous, party. 


King Alexander of Servia was married on Sunday to 
Madame Maschin with the stateliest ceremonial possible in 
Belgrade. To the surprise of the Courts the Czar approved 
the marriage, and even sent a representative to be the 
King’s best man, and after that no Minister ventured to 
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dispensed with every disapproving Minister or remonatratin, 
officer, has had a great effect, increased by the fact that 
the Radicals, who take their cue from Russia, are all abstain. 
ing from criticism. The ex-Premier of the party, 
Tauschanovitch, who was imprisoned for disloyalty, has 
also received a full pardon. Opposition, therefore, has diej 
away, and there is a new Queen-Consort in Enrope, now 
the only one sprung from the people. The King’s conduct 
shows him in a new light as a man with a strong will, but 
nevertheless he has, as his father told him, missed a great 
opportunity of consolidating his dynasty, and securins 
powerful friends for Servia, which may in a near future 
greatly need them. 


Mr. Bryan, the candidate of the Democrats for the 
American Presidency, evidently thinks that Anti-Imperialism 
is the surest card to play. He refuses to conceal his personal 
conviction that silver ought to be made by law exchange. 
able with gold at a ratio of 1 to 16, but he declares that his 
immediate purpose is to combat Imperialism asa policy. That 
is to say, he will, if elected, convene Congress and request 
the Houses to declare that as soon as a stable government 
can be established in the Philippines the Filipinos shall be 
declared independent, as the Cubans also must be. Both will 
be protected by America “ while they are working out their 
destiny,” as Central and South America are protected 
under the Monroe doctrine. This programme, which ig 
fairly definite, is said to be highly popular, but then those 
with whom a doctrine is unpopular remain silent until election 
day. It is very unlikely that any territory for which they 
have fought will be surrendered by America, and very unlike 
Americans to acknowledge that a task is too hard for them, 
It is, moreover, impossible for Mr. Bryan to win without the 
gold Democrats, and they have not forgotten the speech 
about the “cross of gold.” Should the Democrats by any 
chance succeed they will find that protecting a Republic and 
governing a Republic are very much the same thing. 


On the Motion for the second reading of the Appropria- 
tion Bill on Monday, Mr. Burdett-Coutts repeated his 
regrets that the South African Commission had not been 
given compulsory powers, and charged Mr. Balfour and the 
Government with a certain lack of sympathy and seriousness 
in the matter. In his reply Mr. Balfour somewhat lost his 
temper, and was guilty of a roughness towards Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts which his conduct did not deserve. Itis so easy to make 
sledge-hammer retorts to that unfortunate gentleman that 
Mr. Balfour, in yielding to the temptation, goes far to assist 
his opponent’s case. We have always believed that the 
charges, made in all sincerity, were exaggerated, but we have 
insisted upon the need of a full and fair investigation, and 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s criticisms upon the Commission, made 
in the interests of its effectiveness, are worthy at least of a 
courteous hearing. It isso rarely that Mr. Balfour errs in 
this respect that the fault of temper and policy is the more 
noticeable. 


Parliament was prorogued on Wednesday. Before, how- 
ever, the House separated, there was a scene of some violence 
in regard to the letters alleged to have been written by 
Members of Parliament which were found at Pretoria. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson contended that the Colonial Secretary 
ought not to withhold these letters from publication, as 
until they were disclosed every member of the Radical 
party would be the subject of suspicion. Mr. Chamberlain 
indignantly denied that he was holding the letters back for 
political purposes. Considering the possibility of forgery, 
and also of the writers being able to explain them, he had 
determined to send copies to the alleged writers, and he was 
awaiting their replies. When the replies had been obtained 
the Government would decide whether to publish them or 
not. That seems to us a perfectly proper course. The 
alleged writers, if the letters are forgeries, can say so at once. 
If they are not, Sir Wilfrid Lawson should appeal to them 
to publish at once, as of course the Colonial Office cannot 
forbid a man to publish his own letters. As long as the 
Government show the letters to the alleged writers, there 
can be no suppression and no grievance. 


In the course of Wednesday’s discussion Mr. Chamberlain 
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f the War Office Contracts Oommittee showed that 
‘arouritistn had been shown to a Birmingham firm.” To 
oe Mr. Chamberlain replied by declaring that the innuendo 

of course, that the Colonial Secretary was in some way 

wr apothier connected with the matter. “Now, I wish to say,” 
vded Mr. Chamberlain, “that I have no interest, direct or 
pe in Kynoch’s or in any other firm manufacturing war 
materials, I have never interfered directly, or indirectly, 
with the distribution of these contracts, and I have never 
spoken to any one in the War Office about them. The hon, 
gentleman has just stated what is public property,—namely, 
that my brother is chairman of the company to which he 
referred. That is perfectly true, but I have never discussed 
the matter with my brother. I have nothing whatever to do 
with bis private concerns any more than he has anything to 
do with my public concerns, and itis a gross abuse to attack a 
publicman through his relatives for whom heis not responsible.” 
That is clearly a complete answer as far as Mr. Chamber- 
lain is concerned, but we cannot help regretting that Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain should have cared to become chairman 
of acompany which is necessarily in business relations with 
the Government. The Colonial Secretary cannot, of course, 
order his brother out of Kynoch’s, and it is grossly unjust to 
talk as if he could, but it seems to us that it is not expecting 
too mach of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain to say that while his 
brother is in the Cabinet he should refrain from taking an 
active part in any company which has large commercial 
dealings with the Government. 


The Queen’s Speech proroguing Parliament was of un- 
usual length. The passage dealing with South Africa 
announces that the Orange Free State has been annexed to the 
Empire, and states that the continued political independence 
of the two Republics would be a constant danger to the peace 
of South Africa. People have been wondering why only the 
Orange Free State has been annexed. The reason, however. 
is quite obvious. The Transvaal cannot be annexed because 
it is already, and has been since 1877, part of the British 
Empire. After the Boer War the Act of Annexation was 
never rescinded, and the Boers were by the two Conventions 
merely granted certain very large rights of self-govern- 
ment within territories forming part of the Empire. 
Speaking with a strict regard to law, as one must in 
a Queen’s Speech, we could no more annex the Trans- 
yaal than we could annex Mysore,—an almost exact 
parallel. The passage referring to China is not of import- 
ance, except that it dwells with special emphasis on the need 
for “ worthy punishment for the authors of this unexampled 
crime.” The Speech has in some quarters been regarded as 
an electioneering document, but we cannot, we confess, see 
any proof of that in its wording. It is fuller and more 
weighty than usual because public events during the past 
Seasion have been of unusual gravity. 


The Times publishes a remarkable letter to the Sultan 
from the Turkish Consul-General at Brussels. It appears 
that the Court of Constantinople has been fascinated by a 
project for constructing a railway from Damascus to Mecca, 
and in order to push on the works which are to bind 
Arabia to the Sultanet, is squeezing all officials. The 
Diplomatic Service, for example, has not been paid for six 
months. The Consul-General therefore tells his Majesty 
that his magnificent attempt to run a railway through un- 
peopled deserts will either fail or will never pay, besides 
being an object of permanent hostility to the Bedouins; 
that the Turkish workshops on which he relies produce 
no rails; that Syria does not contain the trees needed 
for sleepers; that even the manufacture of stuffs has died 
away, “so that, but for Europe, we should be obliged to 
drape ourselves in the garments of Paradise.” The project 
“will expose the Khalifat to the discredit of all Islam.” 
Asiatic Monarchs are often strangely tolerant of free speech 
from their employés, but then they must have asked for it, 
and the Consul-General, knowing his master, will not, after 
this denunciation of his pet project, return to Constantinople. 
The letter, however, is curious evidence that some Turks can 
reason, and that the adoption of a project by the Sultan is 
not in their eyes final evidence of its wisdom. 


The Report of the Select Committee of the House of 


Commons on War Office Contracts is not avery satisfac- 
tory document, for it shows that though the Committee could 
not put their hands on any very definite abuse, they were 
aware of an unwholesome atmosphere in the matter of Army 
contracts. As regards cordite, they say :—“ Your Committee 
are satisfied that the orders were allocated with the single 
object of securing the best results to the public service. 
Your Committee, however, consider that in any case in which 
it might be thought desirable to allow a tender to be modified, 
a like opportunity should be afforded to all the firms 
tendering.” As regards the general question of bribery, they 
say that they have received evidence of some cases in which 
bribes were offered in connection with War Office contracts, 
and have heard of a few cases in which bribes may have been 
accepted. “ Your Committee,” they add, “ have learned from 
many quarters that there is a widespread belief in the 
existence of such bribery, and having regard to this fact and 
to the acknowledged prevalence of secret commissions in 
private commerce, they think there is ground for suspicion 
that such cases may occur also in the public service, and they 
have some doubt whether the system under which detailed 
inspection takes place gives complete security against it.” 

They end by declaring that they consider it undesirable 
“that negotiations for contracts should be conducted 
personally between Members of Parliament and the Depart- 
mental officials.” That is sound, and indicates the real cure. 

Every one, from Members of Parliament to officials, should be 
taught that there must be the utmost scrupulosity and 

extreme rigour of conscientiousness in all dealings with 
Government contracts. But the matter cannot rest with the 
present Report. There must next year be a far more 
thorough and complete investigation into the whole question. 

We trust that candidates will be universally asked to pledge 

themselves to such an inquiry. 


We are delighted to learn that Mr. Arnold-Forster has been 
appointed to preside over a Departmental Committee of the 
Colonial Office—he has actually started for the Cape—to inquire 
into the best way of placing soldier-settlers on the land in the 
Transvaal and Orange Colony. Mr. Chamberlain’s choice is 
a wise one, and we have no doubt that Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
power of hard work and thoroughness in detail will stand 
him in good stead. We trust, however, that he and his 
colleagues will not take a narrow view of their duties, and 
act on the assumption that only settlement on the land and 
as farmers is to be encouraged. Soldiers who know a trade, 
or who for any other reason are inclined to stop and try their 
luck, and who wish to grow up with the country, ought 
equally to be encouraged. We have no doubt that those who 
will ply “the homely shepherd’s slighted trade” and the 
allied agricultural vocations are most desirable, but the men 
who do not want to go on the land must not be treated as of no 
account. Encouragement must be given toevery kind of soldier- 
settler, ruralorurban. The essential thing is to keep so desir- 
able a class of emigrants as the soldier-settlers in the country. 


A highly valued correspondent in Switzerland sends us an 
extract from the Gazette de Lausanne giving a very in- 
accurate and unfair account of Lord Roberts’s removal of the 
Boer women from Pretoria. A large number of Boer women 
in the town were found to be in constant communication with 
their husbands. At the same time our army was suffering 
from want of food, while the Boers had plenty in their lines. 
Lord Roberts accordingly put these Boer women and 
children (it would have been inhuman not to send the 
children with their mothers) into railway carriages, provided 
them with plenty of food for their journey, and sent them 
into the Boer lines, where they were received by their friends 
and relations. To talk as if the women and children had been 
driven out to starve on the veldt in mid-winter is pre- 
posterous rubbish. We are obliged to our correspondent for 
calling attention so promptly to the accusation of barbarity, 
founded on a garbled version of a perfectly legitimate 
action. He and other friends of England on the Continent 
may rest assured that Lord Roberts is absolutely incapable 
of ordering any act which could be justly described as 
barbarous and inhuman. If he errs, it is on the side of 
kindliness, not of harshness. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE COUNTRY. 


HE end of the Session, possibly of the Parliament, 
affords a useful opportunity for considering the 
attitude of the country towards the Government. We do 
not think it can be described as one of satisfaction. 
Rightly or wrongly, the nation is dissatisfied with the 
Government, and does not feel that it has had as efficient 
a Government as it ought to have, considering the 
capacity and devotion to public interests of individual 
members of the Cabinet. We do not doubt, indeed, that 
if the Opposition were capable of taking up a strong and 
united attitude they could get the support of the country. 
If they would frankly and decidedly announce that they 
had finally broken with the Irish Nationalists and had 
abandoned all idea of Home-rule, and that they intended 
in South Africa to adopt and carry out firmly the policy 
of their predecessors, but then went on to say tbat the 
present Government had not proved itself efficient as an 
Administration, and that they offered the country a sound 
and thoroughly efficient Administration, the nation would, 
we believe, give them the opportunity to see what they 
could do. The voters would argue :—‘ The present men are 
stale and the other men fresh. As they promise not to 
reverse the policy we approve, and to abandon their Home- 
rule nonsense, and merely intend to give us a businesslike 
Government, by all means let them have their innings. 
As new brooms they will sweep clean and give a thorough 
overhauling to the War Office and the Admiralty, and 
generally put public affairs on an efficient basis.’ But, 
unfortunately, for we believe that a strong Opposition 
is the salt of Parliamentary government, there is not, 
and the country knows there is not, the slightest 
chance of the other side adupting this attitude. Inv- 
stead of being united in offering the country a business- 
like Administration—‘the old policy, but much better 
done: sane Imperialism and administrative efficiency’— 
the Opposition is as torn and rent as Cawsar’s mantle. A 
large number of the members, perhaps the majority, still 
insist on giving a Parliament to Ireland and desire to main- 
tain theIrish alliance. Others declarethat the Boer Republics 
must not be included within the Empire, but must have 
their independence restored to them, and apparently with it 
the right to treat the Outlanders once more as they choose. 
Another and a very important body take an exactly oppo- 
site view. They want formally to abandon Home-rule, 
and they are as determined as any Unionist that the Boer 
Republics shall remain within the Empire. Again, while 
some members of the Opposition are all for a strong Army 
and Navy, there are others who hate what they very unfairly 
call “ militarism” and “ bloated armaments,” and think that 
what is wanted is not an increase but a decrease in our armed 
forces. These regard the name of “ Little Englanders ” not 
as a reproach but the reverse. Thus there is practically no 
chance of the Opposition being able to unite in offering 
the country to carry out the policy of the present 
Government as regards'the Empire and national defence, 
but to do it much better. Any such proposal would blow 
the Opposition to pieces. That being the fact, and a fact, 
in our opinion, to be deeply regretted, the country has in 
truth no alternative but to keep the present Ministry in 
office. They may be “ stale,” they may lack the controlling 
hand of a Prime Minister whose prime business is leading, 
but at any rate it is a great deal better to keep them in 
power than to entrust the welfare of the nation to a body 
of politicians who are in a condition of hopeless confusion 
and antagonisin on all public questions. At least the 
present Ministry are agreed as to their policy. 


In our opinion, then, the country must make up its mind 
to endowing the present Government with a new lease of 
power and to foregoing the generally excellent practice of 
giving the other men aturn. That being so, the only 
practical thing is to consider what is the best way of re- 
invigorating the present Government and of ensuring, not 
that their principles shall be sound, for in that matter 
there is no cause of complaint, but that the public 
administration shall be vigorous and effective. To secure 
that, we hold that the first thing is to obtain a Prime 
Minister who shall really be a Prime Minister, and not 


merely the hard-worked head of a Department of Stas 
who presides at Cabinet Councils. The first eusential 
of administrative efficiency is a foreman -of-the-work 

Premier. Another essential is that there should be, if ne 
an all-round change among Ministers, at least a change in 
the most important offices. No man can manage such 
an office as the War Office or the Admiralty for over fivg 
years without getting “stale.” What is wanted especially 
at those offices is vigour and freshness of view and tho 
power of adapting old machinery to new needs, But 
these are the very things that men weary with fiyy 
years of responsibility cannot do and ought not to be 
expected todo. No one wants to drive Lord Lansdowne 
or Mr. Goschen from public life, but we believe that we 
are expressing an opinion very widely held when we gay 
that the nation would feel relieved to hear that they had 
asked to be translated to other Departments of State. Ax 
to their successors. We should like to see Mr. Chamberlain 
take the War Office and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach the 
Admiralty,—Mr. Goschen might return to the Chancellor. 
ship of the Exchequer, and Sir Alfred Milner might possibly 
be recalled from South Africa, made a Peer, and given the 
office of Colonial Secretary. Mr. Chamberlain is, we believe, 
one of the few men possessed of sufficient energy and fear. 
lessness to put the Army on a sound footing, for he is not 
afraid of responsibility or of acting on his own initiative, 
and yet there never was a man who was better able to 
use expert advice. In spite of his strong character Mr, 
Chamberlain has always won the loyal devotion and 
absolute confidence of the great officials who work under 
him. After he had been six months in Pall Mall Mr, 
Chamberlain would, we believe, have all sound military 
opinion solidly with him, and he would be able to carry 
out reforms with the goodwill of the entire Service, 
Besides, he knows how to choose men, and this is a 
matter of immense importance. Certainly the task is one 
well worthy of his acceptance, and if he were able after 
three or four years’ work to put the Army on a really 
efficient basis the nation would owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude. We fully realise, of course, the splendid work 
he has done at the Colonial Office ; but at present the essen- 
tial office for our ablest administrator is the War Office, 
That Sir Michael Hicks-Beach would do the like good service 
for the Navy, and would show that efficiency and econumy 
are not merely not antagonistic but actually complementary 
qualities we do not doubt. No better man could be found 
to make contractors deliver their material without delay, 
or settle such burning problems as those connected with 
the Belleville boilers and the status of the engineer officers. 
These men would go to their new offices, not with the idea 
of merely “carrying on,” but with the knowledge that 
they must satisfy themselves whether all was well with 
our land and sea forces, and if not, must make good 
each and every deficiency. If, then, the nation could 
manage to insist upon these two points—z.e¢., that we 
should have a real Premier, and that the great offices of 
national defence should be held by men who would come 
to them with fresh minds, determined to put them ona 
sound basis whatever the cost—we believe that adminis- 
trative efficiency might be reached without a change of 
Ministry. 


But the Unionist elector who agrees with us will 
probably say :—‘ That is all very well, but how am I 
to obtain this? I clearly cannot get it by voting 
against the Unionist candidate in my constituency, 
nor do I see how I can get it by abstaining or by 
voting for him. I appear to be absolutely helpless. I 
shall, I suppose, be forced to give the Ministry a new 
lease of life without being able to make any conditions.’ 
No doubt in theory the Unionist elector, and even the 
Unionist private Member, seems helpless, but in practice 
he can do a good deal to bring about the end he desires. 
Let some Unionist in each constituency ask the Unionist 
candidate whether he approves of the system of a foreman- 
of-the-works Prime Minister. If he say he does, he then 
can be asked to pledge himself generally to do his best to 
obtain a Government in which the Premier shall not hold 
a great administrative office. Next, as to a rearrange- 
ment of offices, and the placing of the Army and Navy 
in the hands of men specially commissioned to inquire 
into their working and to reorganise them. In all 





probability there would be no sort of difficulty in 
getting candidates to accept the view we have ex- 
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The difficulty, indéed,- would more likely be 


resind men with different views, though they might 
not all be willing to express them. But if a sufficient 


number of candidates had expressed these views and 
were pledged to them, or even if these views had been 
everywhere ventilated and approved in the constituencies, 
;; would be extremely difficult for the Government to 
sonore them and to go on as before without any change. 
They would be obliged to act on them if they had been 
widely discussed and endorsed in the constituencies. But 
“obliged” is not the word. Rather, we should say, they 
would have a good excuse for acting on the opinions 
expressed by the constituencies, for we do not imagine 
that the members of the present Cabinet would at heart 
object to anything we have written. Of course, if asked 
their opinion about an article like the present they would 
feel bound to give a constitutional lesson to ‘ journalists 
who know more about Cabinets than Ministers them- 
selves, but further than obeying the very human 
impulse to say “ Mind your own business” we do not 
think that they would go. Cabinets, like men, wait for 
orders, and are inclined to lounge till they get their orders. 
When they get them, however, they are pleased rather 
tuan angry. We want this Cabinet to get an order from 
the country, and we want the order to run in this form,— 
“Have a real foreman in your gang, and give-a change 
of work to your chief men.” 





THE ADVANCE ON PEKIN. 


HERE is nothing in the news of the week to dispel 
T the impression that the conflict with China will 
involve,, even for coalesced Europe, a most serious, 
possibly even an exhausting, effort. There is, to begin 
with, no sign that China is anxious for peace. She will 
accept it readily if the foreigners forego any march to 
Pekin, resign Kiao-chow, Wei-hai-wei, and Port Arthur, 
and promise henceforward to ask neither cessions nor 
concessions, contenting themselves when injured with 
promises of amendment; but if they decide on war, China 
is at war, formally with Russia, informally with the rest 
of the Powers, and will struggle on to the end. The 
reactionary forces in Pekin have indeed received an acves- 
sion of strength from the arrival of Li-Ping-Feng, who, 
the French say, is the officer, half general, half bandit, 
who defeated them at Lang-son, on the border of Yunnan, 
and so caused the fall of M. Jules Ferry. Li-Ping-Feng 
brought with him an army which may be from ten to thirty 
thousand strong, and so great was his influence that on his 
demand the Empress-Regent, immediately on arrival, 
ordered two Councillors of high official rank to be executed 
fur having advised conciliation. It is even stated, on 
Chinese authority, that the execution was carried out by 
an ancient method considered to involve the deepest dis- 
grace, the wretched men not being decapitated but sawn 
in two. That circumstance of horror may be true or 
false, Chinese being as capable of inventing the tale 
as of sanctioning the torture, but it is certain 
that the sentence, whatever it was, has terrified 
the Southern Viceroys, and has deepened the conviction 
ef all Chinese that the Court is resolute and must be 
obeyed. As it is the upheaval of all China that we have 
to dread, and as Europe has an idea that the Southern 
Viceroys can be played off against the throne, the inci- 
dent is of high importance. For ourselves we doubt 
whether there are so “many Chinas” as some of the 
experts report, preferring to believe the testimony of 
history, which shows that for centuries upon centuries 
China, though constantly invaded, and frequently full of 
civil war, has always tended to be one, and has a ways 
emerged from any period of anarchy with a Son of 
Heaven exacting obedience from all who use the Chinese 
character. At all events, at present disobedience to the 
throne strikes even men like Li Hung Chang and Sheng, 
the lying Prefect of Shanghai, as involving frightful 
risks, while the throne orders the execution of the Viceroy 
of Nankin as calmly as that of any suspected . intriguer 
Within the Palace. For all political purposes we have 
China as well as its Court to reduce to political sub- 
mission. 

It will not be easy work, even if the Empress-Regent, 
who is steadily sending treasure from the Imperial Palace 
to Segan, should feel at the last moment unable to 








abandon the only home she has known. In spite of all 
efforts, the Powers have only as yet accumulated 
twenty-five thousand men at Tientsin, men of three 
colours, with .no Commander-in-Chief. and. insufficient 
cavalry and transport, and of these ten thousand 
must be left to guard Tientsin itself, which is 
threatened from without by a Chinese army, and from 
within by a populace, nearly a million in number, irritated 
to madness by looting, and, we fear, by needless executions. 
The need of relieving the Embassies is, however, peremp- 
tory, and according to many accounts, one of which is 
official, the advance has begun, some twelve thousand 
men attacking on Sunday, the 5th inst.,an “army” of 
Chinese of uncertain number entrenched at Pietsang, 
some ten miles on the road to Pekin. The Chinese were 
so disposed, their left being protected by a swamp, and 
their right by the river, that it was necessary to attack 
in front in order to drive them from their trenches. 
This was done after a combat of five hours, waged with 
splendid gallantry and success ; but the Chinese were un- 
pursued, the country being flooded, and the Allies lost, 
according to different accounts, from four hundred to 
eight hundred men. The enemy are expected to renew 
the battle some eight miles off, and then again at Lang- 
fang, and then again at Tung, the Chinese Aldershot, 
and finally at some point within sight of the capital. 
This means that the resistance will be as desperate as it 
ever is in Asia, that the Chinese are relying on their 
numbers, and that the advancing force will suffer 
terribly from attrition and the necessary care of the 
wounded. No estimate of any value is given of 
Chinese numbers, and there is even a doubt, which 
however does not signify much, whether the battle was 
fought by the advancing force to clear the way, or only 
as a reconnoissance to ascertain the position and inten- 
tions of the enemy. In any case, the victory was imper- 
fect, and it is reasonable to expect renewed fighting all 
the way to Pekin. It is possible, of course, that the 
imaginative effect of defeat may be felt in China as it 
would have been in India, but as the Court can in any 
case secure its own retreat, and slaughter is of no 
importance to Chinamen, that will probably not be the 
result. The little army of invasion, far too weak for 
its work, even if it is joined at Tung by fifteen thousand 
Japanese who are advancing from Shan-hai-kwan along 
a route parallel with the Great Wall, will, we fear, have 
to fight its way through by daring, energy, and a con- 
tinuous endurance of loss. We confess that under the 
circumstances as recorded we cannot blame those of the 
Allies who, without experience of Asiatic warfare, thought 
it more expedient to wait for reinforcements, and espe- 
cially for more and more perfectly equipped means of 
transport. 

Have there been any causes of dissension other 
than differences of professional judgment? We fear 
there have been, or the superior officers on the 
spot, without waiting for orders from home, would 
have elected. the temporary Commander - in - Chief, 
whose presence is so urgently required, if only to insist 
on a lenient treatment of the civil population, without 
which there wiil certainly be no local supplies. There is 
evidence, too, if not of divergent interests, at least of 
divergent views. The English, who do not want to be 
burdened with Chinese territory, have protested energetic- 
ally, through Mr. Brodrick, against any policy of parti- 
tion; and the Germans, who have no notion of fighting in 
order to win nothing, are highly irritated at the declara- 
tion, which, indeed, seems to them so foolish that they 
suspect us of preparing to keep a supremacy in the 
Yangtse Valley, while keeping all other Europeans out of 
“their share.” The Americans agree heartily with us as 
to the end, but dre most unwilling to engage in a costly 
and indefinite war unless it is strictly limited to the 
rescue of the Embassies, which, be it noted, their Minister 
in Pekin presses this week with sharper and sharper 
urgency. The French obviously dislike the whole 
business, fearing from it, if we may judge by their 
journals, a great rising in Indo-China, though for the 
time they are in agreement with Great Britain, being 
bound to avenge the massacre of Chinese Christians. 
And lastly, the Russians, though quite willing to relieve 
the pressure on themselves by helping the general 
movement, are evidently embarrassed to exasneration by 
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the necessity. Not only is it a vexation to the Czar, who 
recently summoned the world together to condemn war, 
but their strength in Farther Asia has been reduced to a 
degree which suggests that the old practice of falsifying 
the number of the soldiers in order to embezzle their pay 
has lingered in provinces remote from observation. The 
movement of reinforcements, moreover, which seems to 
some of our contemporaries so simple that they talk of 
Russia “throwing” half a million of men upon China, 
has already so disorganised the finances that M. de Witte 
is trying inall capitals to raise a loan,and, avowedly because 
of the extreme need of the Treasury, has raised the taxes 
ou imports by 10 per cent. on necessaries, 20 per cent. on 
pleasant things, and 50 per cent. on pure luxuries. 
Altogether, Russia will, if she can, avoid an energetic 
war, and is even ready, we strongly suspect, to compromise 
with the Empress-Regent. This difference of views need 
not create dissensions on the spot before Pekin has been 
entered, but it tends to relax energy, to make the Powers 
shy in dealing with each other, and to cause their 
generals to welcome plausible excuses for delay. A 
knife can always go through cheese, but it will not go 
unless it is driven, and it is the absence of the driving 
power which one seems regretfully to perceive at Tientsin. 
Europe is very lucky, and all may go right, but she has 
entered on a formidable undertaking with little willing- 
ness and in a spiritless way, which does not promise any 
dramatic success. 





CYCLIST RIFLEMEN AND THEIR PLACE IN A 
SCHEME OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


a experiment in the use of cyclist riflemen for pur- 
poses of national defence conducted by Geveral Maurice 
last Saturday to Monday is well worth the attention not 
only of all soldiers, but of the whole nation. General 
Maurice holds that if the country possessed a body of 
one hundred thousand cycle-mounted riflemen they could 
in case of invasion be used to pervade all the roads by 
which the enemy must move, and so delay his advance 
till the regular troops, horse, foot, and artillery, were 
ready to strike a crushing blow. The idea of the opera- 
tions of last Saturday to Monday was that the enemy had 
landed between Brighton and Shoreham and were march- 
ing on London. In order to delay them bodies of cyclists 
were placed on all the roads on their front,—ze., all the 
roads which run north and south towards the piece of 
coast in their possession, and also on all the roads to the 
east and to the west. Thus up every road along which a 
direct advance must be made the invader would find cyclist 
sharpshooters ready to “snipe” him, and if he tried to sweep 
round either to his left or his right he would be met 
by similar swarms of waspish riflemen, who, though 
they would never be able to make a stand against 
a determined attack, would only fall back to begin 
sniping from new positions. In other words, the 
place of landing would be marked out and isolated by 
a chain of cyclist riflemen pricking out like lance- 
points in every road. There are forty roads up which an 
advance could be made, north, east, or west, from the piece 
of coast supposed on Monday to be in the possession of the 
enemy. It was assumed that in war there would be two 
thousand cyclists operating on each of these roads, and 
that they would hold the enemy in the following way. 
The force on each road would be divided into six watches of 
three hundred men (two hundred men would be left 
over for special duties), and each three hundred would 
have four hours of duty at the front of the road, and be 
relieved after their watch and sent back four or five miles 
up the road for rest and food. Thus during the whole 
twenty-four hours, and by night as well as by day, the 
invader could be worried by a cloud of snipers envelop- 
ing his advance at every point. The snipers would not, 
of course, stick to their roads. As soon as they had 
reached road-head—i.e., the place where they came 
in touch with the enemy’s most advanced posts—they 
would spread out into the fields and hedgerows, and take 
up positions along hillsides, or lateral roads, or in 
villages, destroying at thesame time all bridges, and felling 
trees, and making obstructions in all the roads in front of 
them, and doing the same as they fell back. The road 
behind them would, of course, be their link with their 
fellows, and up this they would gradually retreat if and 
when they were hard pressed. The knowledge thatif they 


. We, 
were getting the worst of things they could always mount 
their cycles, and in twenty minutes be three or four 
miles up their road and ready to begin again, would give 
them great confidence in their worrying tactics, “No 
doubt that is not the temper in which great battles 
are won, but it is a very excellent frame of ming 
for men whose object is not to conquer but to 
worry and delay,—to play the part of a swarm of Wasps 
not of a herd of charging buffaloes. . 

General Maurice could not, of course, illustrate hig 

tactics of delay by putting two thousand men op 
each of his forty roads. He had only some two 
thousand men in all. All he could do was to put a 
few men on each road to represent a complete column 
and on the Monday to draw them all on to one road. 
and then to assume that the rest of the roads in his 
scheme were equally strongly held. The road he took 
was a road ending at Hurstpierpoint, which place was 
his road-head. From it the cyclists seized a commanding 
hill (Woolstonbury Hill), and showed how they could 
have checked the force under Colonel Simpson, which 
represented the invadermarchingfrom thecoast. We cannot 
find space to describe further in detail what happened on 
Monday, nor have we been able to notice the very 
interesting plan under which the northern cyclists were 
on Sunday stretched along the line of road which runs 
east and west from Billingshurst to Cuckfield. We can 
only say generally that Sir Frederick Maurice’s experi- 
ment worked most satisfactorily, and that though the 
conditions of wind and weather and road surface were 
well-nigh as bad as possible, he was able to do what he 
set out to do. The operations, indeed, reflect no little 
credit on all concerned, from the General, who exhibited 
a wonderful topographical, or, to coin a word, vialogical, 
instinct in the development of his scheme, to the humblest 
cyclist rifleman, whether Volunteer or pure civilian (there 
were a good many members of ordinary cycle clubs who had 
slung a rifle to their mounts for the occasion), who skir- 
mished up and down the sodden and hilly Sussex roads 
wet to the skin, and splashed with mud from head to 
foot. They show, in our opinion, beyond a doubt that 
if we possessed a hundred thousand cyclist riflemen, and 
used them properly, we could make the advance of an 
invader, even though his force were very large, one of 
extreme difficulty, and, what is more important, one of 
great slowness. As soon as the wasps had been driven 
back up their roads they would be swarming back as 
ready to sting as ever. 

But, granted that a hundred thousand cyclist riflemen 
would be of very great use, how are we to get them? We 
believe that the answer is to be found in inducing the cycle 
clubs throughout the length and breadth of the country to 
become rifle clubs also, and in encouraging the village 
and other rifle clubs to mount themselves. That 
the thing is not impossible was illustrated in General 
Maurice’s experiment. Captain Barclay, an_ officer 
who was unfortunately prevented from joining the 
manceuvres at the last moment by a bad cycle accident, 
had persuaded some of the Woolwich cycle clubs to join in 
the scheme, and they were present in Sussex, and did as 
good work as any one. But though we desire to see the 
ceveling clubs induced to become rifle clubs also, we do 
not think it necessary that the Government should spend 
much money on the movement. All that need be done is that 
the Government should issue on loan rifles to recognised 
clubs, should give all such clubs facilities in regard to the 
use of ranges, should sell them ammunition at cheap rates, 
and should call them out from time to time to take part 
in operations. These cycling rifle clubs should, however, 
remain purely voluntary organisations, and no attempt 
should be made to force them into the Volunteer move- 
ment. That is, they should not be made to drill on 
foot, though the Government should provide the clubs with 
military instruction of a useful and appropriate kind. For 
example, military club runs should be organised. An 
officer or non-commissioned officer should be detailed to 
take outa club and show them how to seize a hill or 
other position some six or seven miles off, and there to 
construct field entrenchments and prepare the ground for 
defensive purposes. 

But perhaps these details had better be discussed at 
some other time. The thing that now most wants 





insisting on is that the Government and the nation 
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should recognise the value of cyclist riflemen, and 
hould try to bring the cyclists and the rifles 
together. In our opinion, the Government should appoint 
s ‘Commission—but, remember, a Commission not to 
report, but to act—to which should be confided the work 
of encouraging, organising, and developing rifle clubs, and 
especially village rifle clubs, and to this Commission 
might be given the further duty of linking the cycle 
clubs and the rifle clubs. What is wanted is a body to 
whom men who want to form a village rifle club can 
apply for help. That body should be able to send down 
an inspector who, after judging of the local conditions, 
should be able to say :—‘The best plan hete will be to 
have such-and-such a type of range. That field, or old 
chalk-pit, or quarry will be the best place for the butts. 
[ will endeavour to obtain its use from the owner if the 
villagers will agree to erect a suitable target, and can 
form a club with at least twenty members. The Commission 
will supply you with a couple of rifles for practice, will 
sell you or hire you out others at a reduced rate, and will 
give you a license exempting members from any penalties 
which might otherwise have been incurred by carrying 
arms without a license.’ Such direction and help would, 
we believe, have a very great effect in stimulating the 
crowth of clubs, and we should soon see what we ought to 
see,—a rifle club in every village. This ideal, as is shown 
in another column, is by no means an absurd one. If 
people will only be content with a Morris tube range, 
there is not a village in England which cannot be provided 
with one now and at once. And when we have got the 
village rifle clubs let us make them as far as possible mobile 
organisations by means of the cycle. To sum up, the cyclist 
rifeman has, in our opinion, a great future in any well- 
devised scheme of national defence. But to get the cycle- 
mounted rifleman you must have village rifle clubs with 
butts at which men can easily Jearn to shoot. If once 
these village butts were established everywhere, the town 
cyclist would have no difficulty in using them. The town 
cycle clubs could make arrangements for the use of village 
butts, and thus their members might learn the use of the 
rife in connection with their country rides. Bring the 
rifle and the cycle together, that is the essential thing. 

Before we leave the subject we must say a word as to 
the use of the motor-car in connection with cyclist rifle- 
men. A fast motor-car is essential to the officer com- 
manding a large and scattered body of cyclists. General 
Maurice on Sunday and Monday was using a fast little 
voiturette of English manufacture—an ‘Ariel’—and he was 
thus enabled to keep in personal touch with men scattered 
over a very long line. Without his ‘ Ariel’ he could not 
possibly have covered the ground he did, for no relays of 
horses would have sufficed. The motor-car has un- 
doubtedly a great future in the field, and never more 
than when a large body of cyclists are under arms. 
Their extraordinary mobility demands a corresponding 
mobility in their commander. The man who commands 
infantry must have a horse, and to control the movements 
of cyclists a fast motor-car is a necessity. 





THE SERVIAN MARRIAGE. 


E do not quite understand the sudden change of 
opinion in this country about the Servian 
marriage. It was at first universally condemned as the 
wilful act of a young man intent on obtaining domestic 
peace or happiness at any cost to his country. Now, 
however, that King Alexander has lost the support of his 
father’s popularity with the Army, and has dismissed his 
Ministers because they remonstrated, and that the Russian 
Court has approved the match, and that the Servian 
Radicals, who are all pro-Russian, have consequently 
ceased from murmuring, the marriage is suddenly recog- 
nised as a highly praiseworthy arrangement. The King, 
it is said, has shown character, which is true; has broken 
through a hampering etiquette ; and has followed his own 
fancy, as a manly man should do, in his choice of a bride. 
All the censures are retracted, and the strongest condem- 
nation endorsed is that the wedding must be classed 
awoug the romantic, which in England, where every one 
has a sleeping kindness for romance, is equivalent to 
praise. It seems to be wholly forgotten, even by con- 
sistent democrats, that the marriages of Kings affect the 
fate of their subjects, and that Kings ought to live for 





them rather than for themselves. King Alexander in 
obeying his own wishes may have secured for himself the 
best of wives,and doubtless thinks he has done so, but 
he has thrown away a great opportunity of consolidating 
his throne, and thereby of increasing the security of his 
subjects against revolution, invasion, and that kind 
of contempt among the great which helps so much to make 
small States liable to misfortune. It may be said that he 
has shown qualities which counterbalance this, Servia 
needing a ruler who is firm to obstinacy; but his 
marriage cannot have altered his character, but only dis- 
played it. He must have been a firm man before, though 
no accident had given him an opportunity of revealing 
that side of his personality. Or it may be said that the 
value of admission among the reigning houses is an 
illusion; but there is no truth in the contention. Whether 
it ought to be so is another question, but as a matter of 
fact the great Courts do think of their members as a 
supreme European caste, do regard that caste as entitled 
to certain privileges, and do hesitate to perform certain 
acts of oppression because those who would suffer belong 
to their own order. The execution of the Emperor of 
Mexico, for example, struck them with a kind of horror 
which if he had been a son of Iturbide they would not 
have felt, and the refusal to save his life is to this day 
recorded as among the misdeeds of the United States in 
their treatment of Europe. Alexander of Bulgaria would 
never have been kidnapped had the Battenbergs been 
counted among the Royal houses. The dynasty of 
Bernadotte has stood, and to all appearance will 
stand, because, among many other signs of the strong 
sense which distinguishes that house, it has sought 
and found admittance into the reigning clan; while 
the little State of Denmark is one of the safest in the 
world because, among other reasons, its dynasty, besides 
being old, is closely linked by ties of blood with those 
families which can move armies. King Alexander of 
Servia, though sprung, like the great house of Anjou, 
from the soil, is an acknowledged King, and might 
have found in Berlin, or London, or St. Petersburg a bride 
who would have brought to the little State a considera- 
tion which in practical politics is worth much. Every 
diplomatist in Belgrade would have regarded its Court 
with different eyes, and a hundred intrigues which may 
develop great results would have been nipped in the bud 
by the consideration that the really powerful of Europe 
would regard them with disfavour, and that one house 
would register them as affronts to be remembered. We 
would just ask any who think this statement unfounded 
whether they believe that any Spanish lady without 
birth could have protected the throne of Alfonso XIII. 
as the Queen-Regent has done. We entirely admit that 
the Queen is a person of ability and unusual steadfast- 
ness of purpose, but her capacities and virtues did not, 
after the defeat in Cuba, shelter her, and therefore her 
son, half so much as the fact that, owing to her birth, 
her expulsion would have annoyed the Hapsburgs, and 
therefore their allies the Hohenzollerns and the house of 
Savoy. 

It is very difficult, indeed impossible, to estimate with 
precision the degree to which dynastic feeling, dynastic 
ambition, and dynastic fears still influence the actual 
politics of Europe, but that they do influence it, some- 
times very strongly, no diplomatist of experience doubts. 
It is not probable, or indeed possible, that a family 
compact should exist like that between the French and 
Spanish branches of the Bourbons, which Sir John Seeley 
believed to be the key to so much of the policy of the 
eighteenth century ; but every house likes the advance- 
ment of its members, dislikes to see them ruined, and 
will within strict limitations lend them a helping hand. 
The French politicians were not so entirely unwise in 
dreading and resisting the accession of a Catholic Hohen- 
zollern to the throne of Spain, nor are the Russian 
diplomatists idiots because they witnessed with aversion 
the sudden, almost secret, election of Charles of Hohen- 
zollern Sigmaringen to the kingship of Roumania. A 
man of no birth and no dynastic support would have 
suited them much better at Bucharest, and we are not 
sure that even now they are not welcoming Madame 
Maschin as Queen with such effusive warmth because the 
alliance brings no support to King Alexander's throne. 
It is pleasant to them to be bordered on the South by 
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weak little States, and anything which makes those States 
strong, or tends to persuade them to a strong alliance, 
rouses. an instinctive aversion. The King will have 
Russian support perhaps, but Russian support is usually 
purchased at the price of strict obedience to Russia, and 
is in no way a guarantee of the continued existence and 
separate lite of the State. ; 

But surely, we shall be told, if the King married for 
love only, he must have done a right thing, and ought to 
be commended? We are not quite so sure. Some degree 
of wisdom and ordinary sense ought, we fancy, to enter 
into all marriages, and especially into those which affect 
directly the future of great communities. Even the 
English, who maintain the more romantic view 80 
strongly, rarely or never approve a mésalliance when it is 
the lady who stoops from her rank, and a King is under 
much the same restrictions as a woman. He has, that is, 
to think of things other than his own will or even his 
own happiness, one of them being that derogation injures 
others than himself. King Milan married, we presume, 
for love, and his marriage certainly brought no prosperity 
to Servia, none, at all events, comparable with that 
which has come to the small States like Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Roumania, and _ even 
Greece, where the Kings have obeyed more ordinary 
and more prudent rules in selecting brides. Whatever 
those States may suffer from—and they suffer less on the 
whole than the great States—it is not aggravated by their 
rulers being regarded and treated as outside what the 
Emperor Nicholas once described as “the European 
family.” Napoleon III. of all who have tried the experi- 
ment made perhaps the best selection, Yet it is more 
than probable that had he waited a little, and married 
among the dynasts, his son would be at this moment 
Emperor of the French. A Lady of Burleigh is always 
possible, but Royal mésalliances seldom prosper. 





“WALTER v. LANE.” 


. E should not have been surprised if the judgment 
of the House of Lords in “ Walter v. Lane ” had 
gone the other way. Substantial injustice would thus 
have been done, but that is not an uncommon consequence 
of an action at law. New circumstances arise to which it 
is sought to adapt the words of a statute designed for a 
different purpose. Sometimes, as in the present instance, 
the Judges recognise the real identity of the cases which 
are admittedly within the Act and the case which comes 
before them for the first time. Sometimes they feel that 
this would be to give the existing law too extensive a 
meaning, and to do for the Legislature what the Legislature 
ought to. be left to do for itself. This is evidently what 
Lord Robertson holds to be the fault of the judgment in 
“Walter v. Lane.” In his very ingenious argument he 
leaves the 7imes altogether out of consideration, and he 
has the Court of Appeal on his side. He looks at nothing 
but the shorthand writer taking down, it may be for his 
own pleasure, the actual words that fall from a speaker's 
lips. That speaker’s thoughts are “untinctured [in the 
report] by the slightest trace or colour of the reporter's 
mind.” He adds nothing; consequently, how can any 
claim to copyright arise’ You might as well, says Lord 
Robertson, claim copyright in a speech taken down 
froma phonograph. Copyright belongs to an author, and 
the man who simply writes down the words of another, 
whether directly or from a phonograph, is not an author 
in any sense contemplated by the Copyright Act. This 
is colourably true, to say the least, and it is because it is 
colourably true that we should not have been surprised if 
the judgment of the House of Lords had been the same 
as that of the Court of Appeal. 


Happily the majority of the Court has saved Parliament 
the trouble of amending the Copyright Act in this par- 
ticular. In their opinion, a reporter is not a young short- 
hand writer out for the day and amusing himself by 
taking stenographic snap-shots at any one he happens to 
hear speaking. They take into account the whole system 
of which he is a part. They inquire whether the report 
which is the product of that system has cost money, 
and by whom that money has been paid. When Mr. 


Lane was moved to publish a volume cf Lord Rosebery’s 


not, as might-have been the case, had the foret 
to have the words taken down at the time of q 
Had he done this, his course would have been per 

fectly clear, at all events as regards the Times 
Failing this, he might, of course, have gone to Lor 
Rosebery, and asked him to repeat for the Purpose of 
publication the speeches he had made on various occasiong 
This last, however, is an expedient to which it is not won. 
derful that Mr. Lane did not think it worth while to 
resort. These methods of providing the subject matter of 
the contemplated book had the common feature of costin 

money. There remained a third method, which was the 
one Mr. Lane adopted. It was to reprint the speeches he 
wanted from the Zimes. This method, it will be seep 
involved, equally with the other two, the expenditure of 
money. The difference was that in the first two cases the 
money would have come out of Mr. Lane’s pocket, whereas 
in the third case it had come out of the Times's pocket, 
It was the 7imes that had sent a reporter to take down 
Lord Rosebery’s words. It was the 7imes that had set 
up the machine by which the words written down by the 
reporter had been given to the world in print. As regards 
Mr. Lane, therefore, the 7imes was the owner of the speech 
for the reporting and printing of which they had paid, 
and the common-sense of the matter is that the Times 
should be as much protected by the Copyright Act as the 
owner of any other form of printed matter. Looked at 
in this way, Lord Robertson’s reductio ad absurdum loses 
all its value. Let us suppose the proprietors of the 
Times to have come to the conclusion that the best way 
of reporting Parliamentary debates is to put up phono. 
graphs within reach of every speaker, and to print 
the speeches from the sounds subsequently given out by 
these instruments. We cannot see that the adoption of 
this plan would make the slightest difference in the 
ownership of the reports. Phonographs are not provided 
for nothing, neither does the reproduction in type of the 
words given out by the phonograph cost nothing. What. 
ever be the means by which a speech céases to be so 
much sound beating the air and becomes a printed sheet, 
they all involve expense, and those on whom that expense 
falls have a moral right to be protected against the appro- 
priation of that which they have produced at their own 
cost. 


The House of Lords, however, had to do more than 
give a decision which should be in harmony with sense 
and justice. They had also to show that their decision 
was not in conflict with the words of the statute. The 
difficulty here was that the Copyright Act. speaks of an 
author, and that it would not be true to say that the 
Times is the author of the speeches in the volume 
published by Mr. Lane. They are. Lord Rosebery’s 
speeches ; why, then, should the statute be construed as 
referring to any authorship but Lord Rosebery’s ? Lord 
Davey’s answer to this question is that copyright ina 
speech does not come into being so long as it remains 
a speech and nothing more. Copyright begins after 
publication ; why then should not the right belong to the 
persons who have incurred the cost of publication? In 
this instance the persons in question are the proprietors of 
the Zimes. Mr. Lane “bas admittedly copied and re- 
published for his own benefit certain sheets of letterpress 
forming part of the Zimes newspaper Prima 
facie, therefore, the respondent has infringed the appel- 
lants’ copyright in their newspaper.” The argument that 
Lord Rosebery, and Lord Rosebery alone, is the- author 
of Lord Rosebery’s speeches “would be cogent if the 
Times were claiming a property in the speech itself.” But 
their claim is of a much more modest description. What 
the Times asks to have protected is not any alleged 
property of theirs ina speech of Lord Rosebery’s. . “ They 
seek only to prevent the respondent from multiplying 
copies of their own report of that speech, and availing 
himself, for his own profit, of the skill, labour, and 
expense by means of which that report was printed and 
published.” It was open to any number of other news- 
papers or publishers to spend money in taking down 
Lord Rosebery’s words, and in printing them from the 
notes of the reporter who took them down. Each one 
of these newspapers or publishers would have had 
precisely the same right in its report that the Times has, 


bought 
elivery, 





speeches, the first question he must have asked himself 
was how he was to become possessed of them... He had 





—the right, that is, of saying that a man who has spent 
nothing at all in this way shall not come in and appropriate 
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the result of another man’s expenditure. Or,as the Lord 
Chancellor put it, “a man goes along a street, collects 
the names, addresses, and occupations of each dweller 
therein,” and then publishes them in a book of which 
the law gives him the copyright. Where is the differ- 
ence between the man who does this and the man who 
oes into a room, takes down the words of somebody 
who is speaking on a platform, and then publishes them 
in a newspaper? The only difference is that in the 
latter case the rights of the man who is speaking may 
conceivably have to be considered. But from the point 
of view of copyright this is not the case. There is no 
copyright in a speech until it has been printed and pub- 
lished ; why then should not the copyright belong to 
the reporter—and of course to the person who employs 
and pays such reporter—just as much as to the collector 
of names and addresses, and to the person who employs 
and pays such collector ? Or, to quote Lord Brampton, 
“a speech and the report of it are two different things, 
and the author of the one and the author of the other 
are presumably two different persons. The author of a 
speech is the author of language orally uttered by him- 
self. The author of a report of a speech is the author 
of a writing containing the substance or the exact words 
of that speech.” In the “language orally uttered” 
there is po copyright, but, happily for the public interest, 
it is now settled law that there is copyright in the 
printed matter which reproduces that language. 








R. BALFOUR ON THE FUTURE OF THOUGHT. 


M 

[ is much to be regretted that the greater English politi- 

cians, and especially those who, like Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Goschen, have read much and reflected 
much, do not more frequently give us their thoughts upon 
subjects which are not political. They would delight the 
community, and especially that section of it which thinks, 
much more than, to judge from their practice, they appear to 
imagine. The interest in abstract subjects never was more 
keen, and those who feel it would feel also a deep pleasure in 
knowing how the trend of thought strikes men of great 
practical experience, the men, in fact, who govern; what they 
expect from the rapid developments of the present time, and 
what is their counsel as to the pursuit of truth. The last 
balf of Mr. Balfour’s speech at Cambridge, for instance, to 
the summer meeting of the University Extension students, 
will be read and remembered by thousands who will forget 
nearly all that has been said in Parliament this Session,—no 
doubt a Session singularly poverty-stricken in good debating. 
The speech was far too short, and much of it wasted ona 
question of little moment, namely, the comparative claims of 
the last and the present centuries to interest those who reflect 
—a question which must, after all, be decided by taste rather 
than reason—but towards theend the First Lord of the Treasury 
began to think aloud, and the audience strained their ears 
to listen to every word. After stating that in his opinion the 
characteristic note of the century has been its fertility “in 
the products of scientific research, to which no other period 
offers a precedent or a parallel,” he proceeded to discuss in a 
terribly condensed form the effects which this research, 
successful ag it has been, will have upon the direction of 
human thought. Those effects, he maintained, have been 
manifold and immense. ‘“ No century has seen so great a 
change in our intellectual appreciation of the world in which 
we live.” The “ universe presents itself in a wholly changed 
perspective.” “We not only see more, but we see differently.” 
Things once believed to be things are now known to be move- 
ments, and the minds of physicists are stretching towards a 
theory which will “reduce ‘the physical universe, with its in- 
finite variety, its glory of colour and of form, its significance 
and its sublimity, to one homogeneous medium in which 
there are no distinctions to be discovered but distinction of 
movement or of stress.” A change so vast in the standpoint of 
the mind must affect all its products, literature, art, and even 
religion. It ischaracteristic of Mr. Balfour that as to the effect 
on literature he gave no opinion, and as to art, only hinted that 
exposing the wheelwork of the world scarcely tended to the 
more vivid presentation of sensuous external facts, but that 
on religion he offered what he modestly called “a conjecture,” 
but what we suppose to be his inmost belief. He did not 
believe that the probable approaching completeness, or, as it 


were, roundness, of scientific thought, under which “there 
would be only one natural science, namely, physics, and only 
one kind of explanation, namely, the dynamic,” would lead to 
“a new and more refined materialism.” On the contrary, he 
considered that the absence of apparent room for spirit would 
lead to a conviction of the inadequacy of science to explain all 
things, with the result that, in some way as yet unguessed, a 
path of reconciliation would be discovered between science and 
religion. “That, in some way or other, future generations will, 
each in its own way, find a practical modus vivendi between the 
natural and the spiritual I do not doubt at all; and if a hundred 
years hence some lecturer whose parents are not yet born shall 
discourse in this place on the twentieth century, it may be that 
he will note the fact that, unlike their forefathers, men of His 
generation were no longer disquieted by the controversies 
once suggested by the well-known phrase ‘conflict between 
science and religion’” That is, at all events, a great 
thought, and its impact will be deepened by the fact 
that it was expressed, not by a professed philosopher 
musing in his library, but by a statesman immersed in great 
affairs, and tormented by an almost daily necessity of meeting 
new problems of the most concrete kind. The man who 
dreams thus went back from Cambridge to help to provide 
against the Yellow Peril, or to settle the programme for a 
democratic election, and it is because of those material occu- 
pations that his dreams, apart from their own value, have such 
an intellectual interest. Our thinking is done for us too 
much by men who live in the closet, and who aré too widely 
separated from the actual facts of life to be fully in sympathy 
with movement. They are apt to perceive everything about 
the forces around them except that they are modes of motion. 


We may be allowed to doubt whether the reconciliation of 
which Mr. Balfour speaks will come quite so soon, for 
as yet there are minds which seem to be incapable of 
seeing anything not material and minds which appear 
spiritual in their very structure, and between those minds 
the bridge is hard to build; but that the progress of science 
will not impair, much less kill, the eagerness of the desire to 
search further into the things of the spirit we, with Mr. 
Balfour, heartily believe. Indeed, we are told that the 
younger of this generation, the much younger we mean, 
reject materialism by a sort of instinct. Unless some awful 
misfortune, such, for instance, as the conquest of the white 
races by the yellow, throws man back for a thousand years, 
and deadens in him hope till mental energy, which can- 
not live without hope, rapidly decays, we should look forward 
to the coming century as one in which men, satisfied, it may be 
even satiated, with their triumphs over the forces of Nature, 
would turn eagerly to discern more clearly those spiritual 
forces from which they have as yet extracted so few convictions. 
They will seek further demonstration of the truth that if all 
forces are but manifestations of one force, motion must 
be imparted to that one by a compelling Mind. Conscious 
how short life is, even for investigation, they will become 
more anxious than ever to be sure that there is a life 
beyond this of which at least the duration will be 
infinitely greater. The want of satisfaction with concrete 
things, of which men are conscious in proportion to their 
powers, will become indefinitely greater, and will produce a 
new ardour to discover an adequate object for existence, and 
a rule of conduct more obviously imperative than any one 
yet accepted by the mass. So far from looking forward to an 
increase of secularism, we should expect religious revivals of 
almost unprecedented vigour, possibly led by men of equally 
unprecedented insight, the very battle with Nature tending to 
enlarge both the reasoning and the perceptive powers. We 
should expect to see many men turning from the wearisome 
pursuit of material knowledge to lead lives of fruitful medita- 
tion, such as must in the énd produce a new perception of 
light. That has been the result in the East, and the West 
would bring to its research into the laws of spirit a greater 
vigour, and a trust which the East bas never felt in the great 
method of induction. Perhaps, too, there may be new aids. 
It would be vain to expect a new revelation, though we know 
of nothing in the old one which makes that hopelessly im- 
possible, but men may yet discover by assiduous and persistent 
inquiry concrete evidence of a future life, may yet learn from 
fuller evidence how certain it is that Christ taught a wisdom 





not of His own devising, but committed to Him to teach, may 
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yet arrive at new convictions as to the place of men in the 
universe around them. Communication with another planet 
is, we fear, physically impossible, but it is not difficult to con- 
ceive of discoveries which would prove past all question that 
sentient beings exist and work in other worlds, and in proving 
it modify every conception man has formed of the purpose 
of the Creator in placing on an insignificant orb in a remote 
corner of space short-lived beings who yet are capable of 
thoughts which might seem to belong to spirits greater than 
themselves. It is only dreaming, all this, perhaps, but who in 
the middle of the nineteenth century would have dreamed 
that physicists hoped to obtain, and in a limited degree have 
obtained, the power of seeing through opaque matter, or that 
they would be able to prove past question the constituent 


nature of bodies separated from them by millions 
of miles of space? The widening of thought of which 


the poet spoke must be accompanied, or at least may be 
accompanied, by a new clarification of thought, and in that 
new clearness more of the true nature of spiritual force must 
necessarily be discerned. And we will venture to finish with 
this prophecy, that if ever science and faith are reconciled, if 
the physicists believe, there will have been no belief so intense, 
we had almost written so bigoted, as theirs. Great is the 
faith and the harshness of a Torquemada, yet he hardly 
scorned the unbeliever in Roman Catholicism with a fuller 
or more bitter contempt than the mathematician feels for 
the man who questions the axiom that two parallel lines will 
never meet. 





GERMANY AND HEINE. 

“TENHE Spirit of the World,’ said Matthew Arnold in 

his poem on “ Heine’s Grave,” “beholding the absurdi- 
ties of men,” let for one brief moment a sardonic smile play 
on his face, and “that smile was Heine.” An excellent 
epigrammatic characterisation, like so many of Arnold’s, but 
also, like his, only partially true. If, without irreverence, we 
can think of the Divine Being as not only grieved at man’s 
wickedness, but amused at his folly (and the Hebrew prophets 
could so think), doubtless few writers since literature began 
have been better able to hint at that side of the Infinite 
Mind than Heine. But the present volume before us, the 
“ Buch der Lieder,” just issued by Messrs. J. M. Dent and 
Co. in the original German, reminds us of the many-sidedness 
of Heine’s nature. This brilliant mocker could be tender as a 
child, this wonderful force in European literature could dissolve 
in hot tears. Arnold, misunderstanding a reference of Goethe’s, 
seemed to think that Heine lacked the spirit of love. It was 
an error, as truly so as to make the charge against Goethe 
himself,—and we know that that charge has been made. Here, 
in this little volume, are songs of sorrow and yearning, songs 
of romance from one who knew not a little of the intricate 
labyrinths of the heart, lyrics, songs of Nature from the Harz 
and by the North Sea. The subtle intertwining of buman 
emotion and of sentiments born of the idealising of Nature is 
as striking as in the poetry of Shelley. 

Heine was as truly a wunder-kind and a welt-kind as Goethe. 
These two are the great cosmopolitan intellectual forces of 
Germany. Lessing, the true founder of modern German litera- 
ture, though so well acquainted with French and English work, 
was national. So was Schiller, so were the lesser lights, Klop- 
stock, Gellert, Korner, Uhland. But Goethe and Heine, like 
Shakespeare and Moliére, belong to mankind, and can never be 
enclosed in any national ring-fence. Still, they were German, 
one wholly, the other in part, aud the conditions of German life 
under which each was born helped to make him what he was, 
while in turn each bequeathed to Germany a rich legacy. 
While Goethe came from the old, peaceful Germany of the 
eighteenth century, classical, somewhat frigid, but with a 
new sentimentalism, to burst out in the sturm und drang 
passion, simple, and even poor, but with a rich historical 
tradition anda great Gothic inheritance, Heine was of the 
nineteenth century, with its vehement democratic energy, 
its spirit of rebellion, its sceptical questioning strangely 
blended with spiritual yearning after faith and peace. 
Prophet and poet of intellectual and political liberty, 
champion of modern ideas, we might even say révolté, 
Heine could yet stand in rapture before the sculptured 
portals of Rheims Cathedral and declare that no such 


but in an age of faith. How curiously fascinating we 
the seemingly unassimilable elements which yet were blended 
in this man’s personality. The keen intellect of the Jaw with 
the tender sentiment of the Teuton; the fierce contempt for 
all the absurdities of the old European lumber-house of Worn. 
out antiquities; the intense convictions of the modern 
democrat with the high intellectual scorn for the mediocrity 
and bourgeois instincts which democracy has up to the present 
evolved,—all these conflicting tendencies were fighting within 
the perplexed soul and diseased body of this extraordinary 
man during the troubled fever of his earthly life. Hag 
Byron been endowed with greater intellectual power he would 
have been perhaps the nearest analogue of Heine in our owy 
literary history. But Byron, as Goethe said, was a mere child 
when it came to refiection. Heine felt with the intense 
passion of Byron, hut he had a power of intellectual analysis 
a capacity for viewing the world, which Byron, with all lis 
genius, sincerity, and strength, never knew. 

If we dissociate Heine from literature pure and simple, and 
connect him with the world-movement of his time, we must 
think of him as the unique figure around whom cluster the 
hopes, fears, aspirations of 1848, just as we must think of his 
brilliant compatriot Lassalle as the pioneer of the more mate. 
rial and practical democracy of a later era. It is justly urged 
against the movement of 1848 that it was crude, premature, 
sentimental, and in some respects anarchic. But that “brief 
but bright awakening,’ as Mr. Bryce calls it, must not be 
altogether judged by the clumsy tests of mere political 
analysis. It was a movement of the insurgent human spirit 
even more than a political movement, it was idealistic, and in 
the thought of many of its votaries, religious. To Heine it 
was essentially so, and he was its intellectual interpreter to 
Germany. Rightly or wrongly, he saw a new Germany, a new 
Europe, not that which Bismarckian diplomacy has created, 
but a kingdom of the spirit. Surely something of that old 
prophetic insight of his Hebrew ancestors had fallen on him. 
His politics were ideal. He loved the people, but the people 
to him, as to all who share his spirit, was also ideal. For the 
actual mob he had no love, he could not surround it with an 
aureole. “Ifa King shook my hand I would cut it off,” said 
an uncompromising democrat to Heine. “And I,” replied the 
poet, “if King Mob shook my hand—I should wash it.” He 
shared with Byron, Shelley, and Lamennais the bright vision 
of an ideal democracy, scarcely of this earth; and in that he 
truly represented the German Democratic movement of 1348, 
with its high aims, its inspired dreams, its hope and enthu- 
siasm—and its wide removal from the actual situation. 
Heine is the watermark to which German idealism in prac- 
tical affairs rose, while he himself not only represented, but 
inspired, that idealism. 


From the literary point of view Heine may be said to have 
imparted entirely new elements to German literature, and 
elements of the highest value. Apart from Goethe’s writings, 
German literature before Heine lacked brilliancy, esprit, the 
note of high and rare distinction. It was solid, interesting, 
in many ways noble, in every respect useful for the German 
people in the stage of growth they had reached. But, as 
Goethe said to Eckermann, it was homely, provincial; it had 
scarcely attained recognition in the high court of European 
literary arbitrament. Goethe and Heine changed all that, and 
in a few powerful strides German literature took its place as 
a spiritual foree admitted by mankind. What music their 
songs have inspired! How their poems have stimulated the 
mind, satisfied the esthetic sense, and touched the heart! Ii 
we get from Heine the sardonic spirit referred to by Arnold, 
we also get that untranslatable stimmung which the German 
feels in the purple twilight under the mystery of the stars. 
If on one side the elfish spirit of satire is predominant, on 
the other side we scent the most delicate spiritual perfume, 
we feel the deep underlying religious instinct of the “ Knight 
of the Holy Spirit.’ To this German-Hebrew mind was 
revealed not a little of the inner essence of Christianity as well 
as the ancient spirit of Greek art. Heine, in fact, lived as 
few have done, in many worlds, at many ages, and he was thus 
able to inspire the German world of letters with a new 
element of world-feeling which it hardly knew before. Tho 
general European debt to him is great, the specific German 
debt almost incalculable. 





noble embodiment of human aspiration could be born 
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THE SHEPHERD OF THE DOWNS. 
| was remarked a short time ago by a Wessex farmer to 
the writer that, though plenty of sheep may be reared 
nowadays, shepherds are dying out, and paradoxical as the 
statement at first sight appears, it nevertheless contains a 
measure of truth. There can be little doubt that as a type, 
distinguished by definite characteristics, this, like many 
another class of farm-servants, is being educated out of 
existence. The external signs of the shepherd’s calling have 
long since disappeared,—the short blue or white linen jacket 
eommonly worn by working men has replaced his smock ; the 
long frieze coat, in appearance not unlike hie charges’ woolly 
fleece, wherewith till recent years he defied the stern breezes 
of the Downs, has been doffed for—significant sign of the 
times—a military greatcoat. His crook, at once the symbol 
of his profession and the instrument by means of which, 
according to popular belief, he “taught” the laggard and 
checked the forward members of his flock, has shrunk to a 
mere ash-plant, an insignificant walking-stick used to support 
his steps during his frequent journeys from the fireside to 
the fold, when he is leading his flock across the fields to 
pastures new, OF driving them, unwilling victims, to the 
neighbouring market. But for his dog trotting meekly, 
with drooping tail, at his heels, he is indistinguishable 
from his unskilled fellow-labourers. Happily, however, a 
remnant of the past generation still survives, whom the present 
progressive age has been powerless to modernise save in ex- 
ternals. The greater portion of these men’s lives has been 
passed in solitude; for weeks at a time they have been absent 
from their homes and families, sleeping in a tiny cot, which 
was moved from place to place as the requirements of the land 
or the supply of fodder on the ground necessitated the presence 
of sheep. An occasional trip to the nearest village for pro- 
visions alone broke the monotony of their existence during 
this enforced seclusion, when “you med goo fur days wi’out 
seein’ arra-one to sp’ake to, ’ceptin’ ’twur yer pooer dog or 
the ship.” As may be imagined, they are for the most part a 
taciturn class, slow of speech, illiterate, incredibly ignorant of 
the world outside their own limited circuit. One such hermit 
of the Downs lately mentioned to his employer the fact that 
he had never been in a train, though he had more than once 
“sin ’e a-runnin’ along.” The master, with the kindest inten- 
tions, not only gave him a holiday, but supplied the funds for 
anexcursion to a distant town. “The shuckettin’ an’ hollerin’” 
of the locomotive, however, proved too much for the shepherd’s 
nerves: he “wur that frowtened,” to quote his words, that on 
the first available opportunity he descended to terra firma, 
swearing by all his gods that never again would he commit 
himself to an undertaking fraught with such peril as a 
railway journey. That despite their ignorance these old 
fellows can on occasion display a shrewd mother-wit, the 
following anecdote will show. ‘ When I wur livin’ down in 
the Vale,” quoth one, who may be regarded as a typical 
specimen, “ some folks attackted ma an’ med game on ma, 
‘cause I wur a shepherd. ‘ Shepherds be a pooer lot o’ igge- 
rants, ’um sez, tryin’ to put ma in the dark; ‘ they dwun’t 
knaw nothen ’cept about their few ship.’ ‘Have youread your 
Bible?’ sez I to ’um, ‘’cause I have, from Genesis to Reve- 
lation, an’ I can’t see as shepherds be sa wonnerful little 
thought on sence the beginnin’ o’ the worruld. There’s Jacob 
an’ Moses an’ David as wur shepherds: they sims to be spoke 
of ree-speckful anuff in the Bible by what I can mek out. 
An’ ther’s one thing as I’d like to ax ’ee. Ha’ you iver yeard 
tell o’ a carter or a fogger bein’ med King like David wur ?’ 
Bless ’ee, all them carters an’ foggers gin up tarrifyin’ ma 
fur bein’ a shepherd arter that.” How the hero of this story 
acquired his Biblical lore is a mystery, for he has since con- 
fessed to the writer that he is “ no scholerd.” He comes of a 
race of shepherds; in fact it was a tradition in his native 
place that for more than a hundred years one of his family 
had taken part in the annnal shearing on a certain farm. 
Like his father and grandfather before him, he began to learn 
his trade at the early age of seven, which did not leave 
much time for the acquisition of head knowledge. Tiring 
of the peaceful monotony of the fold, he exchanged his 
crook for a sword and took the Queen’s shilling. W_ thin a 
few years, however, he reverted to the occupation of his 
youth, and came back light in pocket—having bought him- 
self out at his wife’s entreaty—but rich in that valuable com- 





modity,—experience. Part of his brief period of service with 
the colours, which has conferred distinction upon him for 
the remainder of his life, was spent in Ireland, and it was 
his turn on finding himself once more among his old asso- 
ciates to gibe at whilom scoffers, for “pooer fullish critturs 
what thinks England be pretty nigh the whole o’ the worruld, 
an’ the Irish be black men.” At times he is assailed by 
poignant regret that he did not follow the example of a 
friend, learn to read and write, make the Army his home, and 
attain finally to the dignity of a sergeant, with a pension of 
14s. a week. These pangs of blighted ambition are apt to 
become particularly sharp throughout the lambing season, 
when he not seldom has to leave his bed two and three times 
during the night—be there rain, frost, or snow outside—to 
attend to the yeening ewes. The present war fired him with 
renewed martial ardour; he has“ heard say as they Bores be 
a-comin’ over year to pull the Queen off her throne an’ shut 
her up ina little island. But afoor things got to that, I 
reckon I should putt on my red jackut agen an’ goo out to 
strike a blow fur she,—blessed if I ’udn’t!” 

It must be remembered that to shepherds all days are alike. 
Every seven years they complete one of working Sundays, 
and a favourite method of calculating the length of their 
professional career is by these Sabbatical milestones. Seven 
such is considered a creditable record, but the writer knows 
shepherds who have put in eight and even nine years of 
Sundays. Holidays have been few and far between—a day 
in a decade perhaps—illnesses even rarer. One splendid 
veteran, with clear-cut features, a complexion like a polished 
rosy apple, and eyes that seemed to have absorbed some- 
thing of the sky’s blueness, who laid aside his crook, not 
from any infirmity of age, but because he had had “ anuff 
o’ messin’ about wi’ ship,” could show a clean bill of health 
throughout his seventy-one years, with the exception of a 
slight attack of rheumatism, brought on by sleeping in 
his cot during a lengthened spell of bad weather. If the 
authority of one of their number is to be trusted, shepherds 
stand third on the list in respect of longevity, and this not- 
withstanding the exposure to all weathers they necessarily 
undergo, and the onerous nature of their duties, for “you've 
allus got summat on your mind; measter leaves everythink 
to ee, an’ if anythink goos wrong you jest about ketches it,” 
plaintively remarked one of the profession. Occasionally, 
however, it is the master who “ketches it,” as in one case, 
when the man, irritated by what he considered unjust censure 
on the quality of his lambs, engaged his employer in fair 
fight and drove him ignominiously from the fold, the other 
taking his thrashing with meekness from a servant too 
valuable to be dismissed. 

The two following anecdotes, for the authenticity of which 
the writer can vouch, give some idea of the ignorance and 
simplicity of these shepherds of the Downs. One of them 
while tending his sheep was approached by a candidate for 
the County Council, and was asked for the promise of his 
vote. “ Vote?” inquired the man of flocks, removing his hat 
to stimulate the flow of his ideas, “vote? What be that, 
h’wever?” ‘Do you take no interest in politics, that you 
don’t know what a voteis?” retorted the other. A ray of com- 
prehension pierced the shepherd’s brain: “I knaws the 
ornary sort of tick, but I’ve niver yeard o’ these polly-’uns 
afoor. I s’pwose ’tis a fresh kind.” Hereis the second. A 
doctor, well known in the district, was riding across a lonely 
stretch of down, when he came upon a fold, and stopped 
to exchange a few remarks with its guardian. Eliciting the 
information that the latter inhabited a desolate cottage far 
from any other dwelling, he inquired how he and his family 
managed to obtain medical assistance in time of illness. 
“Why, Sir,” replied the shepherd in all good faith, “we 
dwun’t ha’ no doctor; we just dies a nat’ral death.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW TO FORM A VILLAGE RIFLE CLUB. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—It may interes! your realers to learn how I formed a 
village rifle club, for though the undertaking is not nearly so 
arduous a one as it sounds, one is always glad to know “ how to 
set about it.” How I set about it was as follows. I felt con- 
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vinced, to begin with, that it would be wise not to aim too 
high or to try to set up an imitation Bisley. I determined, 
therefore, to establish a Morris tube range. The Morris tube, 
it may be remarked parenthetically, is an arrangement 
patented by the Morris Tube Company, 11 Haymarket, 
by which a steel tube is placed in the barrel of the Service 
rifle, and the rifle is thereby converted from a weapon carrying 
two rri'es or more, to one with a range of some 200 yards, and 
firing a small bullet like that in a rook rifle. No doubt a full 
range and regular Service ammunition is best, but you can learn 
with the Morris tube arrangement to get a steady hand and 
accurate eye and to handle your weapon, and when you 
come to fire at a long range with regular ammunition 
you very soon accommodate yourself to the new con- 
ditions. Also by using the Morris tube you can be sure you 
will not kill your neighbours with stray shots. Accordingly, 
I bought from the Morris Tube Company two of their targets, 
each 7 ft. by 3 ft.. which placed together made‘a target— 
they are boiler-plate, faced with } in. board—of 7 ft. by 6 ft. 
I then arranged with a neighbouring farmer to let me place 
this double target in the middle of one of his fields. . In 
front of the target there are 100 yards of clear grass field, 
and behind another 100 yards of grass. Then'comes‘a hedge, 
and then about 400 yards or more of open arable. Thus even 
if a novice were to fail to hit the target the bullet could do 
no harm. I then bought two ordinary Lee-Enfield rifles fitted 
with the Morris’ Tube and some ammunition, and we were 
ready to begin. The enrolment of members was the simplest 
and easiest part of the whole business. I began with the 
male members of my household, and they brought their 
friends, and though I live on the top of a hill, nearly two 
miles from the nearest village, we had twenty or thirty appli- 
eations for membership at once, and since then we have had to 
consider not how to get members, but how to keep our numbers 
down to our very limited and primitive accommodation in the 
matter of butts, for only two men can shoot at once. We 
could at the most take eighty to a hundred members, and 
that number we shall get, I have no doubt, but if more 
than thirty tw up on any given evening we shall find it 
difficult to give each man his turn. The interest taken in the 
shooting is very great, though we have no great store of prizes 
to shoot for. Saturday afternoon is, of course, the time when 
the range most is used, though it is also open on Wednesdays, 
and can be used for practice at other times. We are trying to 
get affiliated to the National Rifle Association, as if we are 
affiliated there will be no risk of men who have not got gun 
licenses being prosecuted. Members of affiliated clubs are 
excused the license. Though we applied some weeks ago, and 
deposited our rules, and asked to have our range inspected, 
we have not yet had our range visited. Our range seems to 
us absolutely safe for Morris tube ammunition, but we do not 
know whether it will seem so to the inspector. However, we 
have not waited for the slow-moving wheels of the National 
Rifle Association, but have begun our practice, feeling sure 
that those of our members who have not got licenses will 
not be prosecuted for firing a gun without a license. It is 
notorious that tlie officers of the Inland Revenue do not post 
men outside the saloons or rifle booths at a fair and prosecute 
all who shoot, and after the Prime Minister's appeal to the 
nation to form rifle clubs it is incredible that Somerset House 
would prosecute the members of a bonii-fide rifle club. At 
any rate we mean to risk it, if the National Rifle Association 
will not allow us to be affiliated. I give our rules below, which 
are as simple as possible, and which, though they could be easily 
improved on, may serve as a model. Before I do so, however, 
I should like to say a word in answer to the objection. sure to 
be made :—‘ What is the use of such childish proceedings as 
these you are describing, and they are obviously quite value- 
less from the point of view of national defence?” My 
answer is, that though we are not teaching men to be 
marksmen in the highest sense, we are teaching them to 
handle the rifle, to understand its mechanism and the meaning 
of the sights and so forth, and are training in a certain degree 
both eye and hand. I do not want to put it higher than that, 
or to dwell upon the immense pleasure which the men get out 
of shooting at even such short ranges as twenty-five yards or 
fifty yards. We only claim to be a humble little infants’ 
school, but we think that infants’ schools are useful, nay, 
necessary, things. To say that we imagine we are making 
ourselves a, valuable military force, or deluding ourselves into 
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thinking that we and our fellows could repel the invader, jg 
nonsense. I find not a symptom of any such belief pean 
our members. We have no imitation Cronjes and De Wu, 
Again, the notion that rifle clubs like ours will injure volun, 
teering is a complete mistake. On the contrary, we shall act 
as a recruiting ground for the Volunteers, though many of 
our members, by reason of their employments, could “not 
volunteer. I notice ready a tendency among our members 
to look with great interest on the Volunteers, They ara 
looked on, and very properly, as in every Way our superiors, 

I do not wish to labour the point unnecessarily, })y} 
I am most anxious to say once more that people must 
not imagine: that it is a terrible undertaking to found a 
Morris tube rifle club. I am only a humble villa resident 
and yet I was able to surmount -the difficulties, - A country 

: y 
gentleman with a park and an estate would find it -the 
easiést thing in the world. -Every village in the country 
ought, in truth, to have its rifle club, and as near the centre 
of the village as possible. All that is wanted for a beginning 
is a big field, a target, and a couple of rifles with Morris tubes, 
These things will enable any village club to be the means of 
teaching the lads and men of the village to ‘handle the rifle, 
Let no one be afraid that they will not want to join, or wil] 
mind paying for. their ammunition,—which, by the way, 
can be retailed to them about three shots a penny, In 
my opinion, the landlords of England have .a great 
opportunity. If they will say: “No village in England 
should be without its rifle club,” and will take the lead in 
establishing them, they will confer a great benefit on the 
country. It is not necessary that they should incur any 
great expense. A couple of the Morris tube targets can be 
got for £6, and two Lee-Enfields fitted with Morris tubes 
eost about £7 103. each. That makes £21 in all, but no 
doubt a target as good as the Morris Tube Company's target 
could be made in the country with the wood provided by the 
estate timber yard, while the boiler-plates could be produced by 
the local blacksmith, at a lower figure. This £21 need not, again, 
be provided by the squire. It should be raised by subscrip. 
tion, and all the inhabitants should give in proportion to 
their means, except, perhaps, the innkeeper. He could hardly 
be expected to do so, for ‘when once a village rifle club is 
established many a sixpence which would have been expended 
in the bar goes in ammunition. But I must not be drawn 
into the social aspects of village rifle clubs, though much 
might be written on the subject, and all in their praise. Below 
are the rules of our club, which, as I have said above, are by 
no means perfect, in fact they are very rude and imperfect, 
but they may act as a rough model.—I am, Sir, &c., x 

—— RIFE Civs. 
Rules. 

(1) The Club shall be called the RIFLE CLvuB, and its 
object shall be to encourage Rifle Shooting. 

(2) The Members shall be elected by the Committee. 

(3) The Officers of the Club, who must be Members, will be 
elected annually ia the month of July, and will be Presi- 
dent, Honorary Secretary, Honorary Treasurer, and three 
Committee Men. 

There will be an Annual General Meeting in the month of 
July in each year; five to form: a quorum, and a Special 
General Meeting can be called at any time on the requisi- 
tion of any four Members heing made to the President. 
The Secretary, or the Treasurer, or one of the Committee 
appointed in his absence, shall have the entire charge of 
the Range during practice, and will be heid responsible for 
the well-conducting of the same. Any Member disobeying 
the orders of the Officer in charge of the Range will bs 
liable to a fine not exceeding Five Shillings (5s.), subject 
to the approval of the Committee. 

(6) In case the Secretary or none of the Committee can be present, 
the Members on the Range will clect one of themzelves to 
officiate in charge of the Range. 

(7) The Subscription shall be 

(S) The Committee shall consist of the Officers of the Club and 
three Committee Men, the President having the casting 
vote; three to form a quorum. 


per annum. 


(9) Only Morris Tube Ammunition, or Ammunition of equiva- 
lent power, shall be used on the Range. 


(10) The Committee shall make rules for the regulation, open- 
ing, and safe use of the Range. 


(11) The Colours of the Club shall be ——, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE SURRENDER OF MASON AND SLIDELL. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin—I find in the Spectator of July 28th a letter from 
Lieutenant J. 8. Trotter, R.N., relating to the episode above- 
named, and ascribing the happy escape of England from war 
withthe United States over this matter to the influence of 
Admiral Milne on Mr. Seward. As I understand the argu- 


Jeast partially, from Mr. Slidell. If this inference is not 
correct, I do not perceive the relevance of the statement that 
Mr. Slidell occupied the Lieutenant’s cabin on board H.M.S. 
‘Nile’ for three weeks. I cannot, of course, tell what Mr. 
Slidell may have said on the subject to Lieutenant Trotter, 
but I hardly think it likely that during his incarceration at 
Boston he could have learned much of the influences 
brought to bear upon Mr. Seward. In view of the 
correspondence which I have recently noticed in your 
columns, and in which I see that the Service to which I 
have the honour to belong has been somewhat roughly 
handled, Ihardly venture toclaim any credit for my‘old chief, 
Lord Lyons, whose private secretary I was for several years 
of his residence at Washington. But as I am one of the 
very few living who were completely behind the scenes during 
the progress of the negotiations, I think it my duty to his 
memory to state that, although he was in constant private 
correspondence with Sir Alexander Milne as long as the 
Admiral continued to be Commander-in-Chief on the North 
Atlantic station (that correspondence being conducted on 
the intimate and confidential terms natural as between 
two old friends), there was never any question of 
interference, private or official, on the part of Sir Alexander 
in a negotiation with which he _ personally had no 
concern. Indeed, the Admiral himself had far too aceurate 
a sense of his own responsibility, and of the extent of his pro- 
fessional duties and functions, to intrude upon those of H.M. 
diplomatic representative at Washington. If any one indi- 
vidual on the side of Great Britain can be said to have chiefly 
contributed to the maintenance of peace at that crisis, the 
credit can hardly be denied to Lord Lyons. I would ask Mr. 
Trotter to be so good as to refer to the published official 
correspondence contained in Vol. LV. of the “State Papers,” 
p. 602 et seg. I would especially call his attention to No. 25 
(Lord Lyons to Lord Russell, December 27th, 1862) on pp. 
(40-41; as also to No. 29 (Lord Russell to Lord Lyons), 
p. 645. But in my opinion, and I know that it was Lord 
Lyons’s also, the happy result of the negotiation was principally 
due to Mr. Seward, who was almost alone in the American | 
Cabinet in seeing that it was not only good policy, but con- 
sistent with the principles always held by the United States, 
to concede the demand of Great Britain. At this distance of 
time it can do no harm for me to state that that demand as 
formulated by Lord Russell was delivered to Mr. Seward 
privately by me, Lord Lyons having charged me after his 
first interview with Mr. Seward to go at once to the State 
Department and place a copy of Lord Russell's despatch in 
the hands of the Secretary of State for his unofficial perusal.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., EpmMuND Monson. 
St. Germain en Laye. 





OUR MEDICAL DEPARTMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I send you by this mail a copy of the Advertiser contain- 
ing a “ Volunteer’s Experience” of the ‘“‘Seamy Side of War.” 
This may appear to you a highly coloured and probably ex- 
aggerated statement of the condition of things medical at the 
seat of war, especially after the strongly favourable utterances 
of several eminent surgeons and medical men. ‘To us 
Colonists, however, who have been but too familiar with this 
“seamy side of war,’ they do not so appear. These items of 
the indictment have been f ully sustained, viz. :— 
(1) The incompetence of a very considerable number of the 
Army doctors. 
(2) The brutality of the medical orderlies. 


(3) The criminal lack (at the front) of invalid-accessories,— 
such as changes of clothes, restoratives, convalescent 
comforts, &c, 





(4) The great differerce between the attentions paid to the men 
by the Army medical otficers and the civilian doctors,—not 
at all in favour of the former. 

With reference to Nos. 1 and 4 (which should go together), it 
would seem as if the “system”—which is obviously a cast- 
iron obsolete one—is more at fault than themen. The civilian 
doctors frequently succeeded because they were free to use 
(at their own expense) remedies that were not permitted to 
the Army doctor,—as, for instance, when a dose of brandy 
was urgent, and unprocurable because the party whose 
signature was imperative was not just then accessible. Of 
the second count in the indictment, the brutality of the 
orderlies, evidence will have to be carefully sifted, lest a 
whole class suffer through the laches of a few. With 
regard to the third, it is sufficient to state that more than 
a thousand suits of pyjamas were made by the ladies of 
Durban and forwarded at the urgent request of the medical 
officer at the front for use of the wounded, who but for this 
timely assistance would have had to remain in their blood- 
soiled clothes, while the needed changes were hopelessly mixed 
up with other supplies at the Point. Instances of this sort of 
thing have been common talk, and if the Commission are 
honestly desirous of getting at the truth evidence enough will 
be forthcoming to convince the most sceptical. It will not, 
however, be obtained from “Tommy Atkins.” You might 
just as easily get an Eton boy to name the culprit as to get 
from ‘Thomas Atkins” a complaint of any kind. He would 
be a marked man in his regiment if it once got out. Neither 
will evidence of any considerable weight be got from the 
Army medical officer, and this for reasons apparent. The 
best evidence obtainable will be, first, from such of the 
Colonists as have been through or in the hospital—especially 
of those hospitals which are attached to the base of the army 
in action—not base hospitals, they are generally pretty fair, 
but their different attachments and offshoots. Second, from 
such civil medicos as have been requested from time to time 
to render such services as leave of absence would permit. 
Thirdly, from qualified nurses and attendants on voluntary 
ambulance associations. From either of these sources and 
from all, independent, unbiassed testimony will be obtained ; 
testimony, too, of a condition of things that the great 
doctors who have been sent out to report have had no 
opportunity of noticing. Questions, too, will have to be 
put, as, eg. If for a period of nearly two years it 
had been decided that Ladysmith was to have been the 
principal base up country in case of hostilities, why was not 
the proportion of medical supplies and comforts made to 
approximate to those of ammunition and food, especially con- 
sidering the presence of enteric amongst the military stationed 
at Ladysmith for nearly a twelvemonth prior to declaration 
of hostilities? Instead of which the investment caught the 
Army Medical Corps almost without supplies, and as the 
siege went on hundreds of our gallant men died of enteric 
whose lives might have been saved had there been a sufficient 
supply of Swiss milk. Then, again, the question should he 
asked, Is there no provision for a convalescent condition of 
things, with its attendant demand for a more generous diet 
than would be allowed to invalids, and more suitable than the 
regular rations? It would be interesting as well as important 
to ascertain how many deaths in any given hospital, say from 
enteric, were cases of relapse. Unless the evidence brought to 
our notice here in Durban is very unreliable, the diet allowed 
“Tommy” when discharged from the overcrowded enteric ward 
of the hospital has been such as to ensure his return at the 
earliest possible moment, and for such casesthere is no recovery, 
because of the perforations resulting from the unsuitable 
diet. Time does not permit me to go further into details, but 
of the careless way in which things are conducted even at the 
hospital ships the following will suffice. An officer, who had, 
during the earlier part of the war, been an inmate of the 
Durban (Government) Hospital, stepped over from the 
hospital, where he was now an inmate, to the Durban Hospital, 
which is very near, to see his old friend, the Medical Superin- 
tendent. ‘“ You are not looking so well as when you left us,” 
said the Medical Superintendent. ‘“ No,” was the reply; “I 
have now been about eight days under treatment, and am 
certainly no better than when I wentin.” “Have they taken your 
temperature?” said the Medical Superintendent. “ Not once 
since I went in,” was the reply; “ but on my complaining that 
I was not making much progress they changed my medicine 
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once, and lest my cabin companion should feel slighted they 
changed his too”! This is very mild compared with many of 
the kind that I have heard, but it has the merit of being 
authentic.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. W. D. Epmonbs, 
Hon. Sec. Durban (Government) Hospital. 
[We gladly publish our correspondent’s letter. He may 
rest assured that the Commission will do its duty. Lord 
Justice Romer’s presidency is a guarantee not merely that 
there will be no hushing up, but that the evidence will be 
given its proper weight, and that all allegations made will be 
thoroughly tested and examined.—ED. Spectator. | 





SEVEN GARDENS AND A PALACE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Str,—In your issue of July 28th, in a review of “Seven 
Gardens and a Palace” occurs the following passage :—“ In 
writing of beeches this writer notices the curious fact that 
they are never struck by lightning.’ Close to the roadside 
within a very few yards of this house stands a beech which 
was struck by lightning on Sunday, July 29th. A piece of 
bark was stripped from the east side of the trunk, and the 
course of the current is marked by ruptured wood fibre for a 
distance of three or four feet. I have just removed the accom- 
panying piece of bark from the tree, the rough edge of which 
js the result of the electric current. That there may be no 
mistake I send with it a twig from the same tree bearing a 
beech-nut. Iam staying here for a short holiday, and give 
you the date of the occurrence on the authority of my hostess, 
Mrs. Smith.—I am, Sir, &c., 

New Walk, Beverley. 


J. A. Ripaway. 





THE LACK OF CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I expressed the opinion that one of the causes of the 
failure of the young men who are best fitted to make good 
clergymen to take Holy Orders is that the leaders of the 
Church of England do not use their influence as fully as 
they ought to do for the purpose of getting those evils— 
ignorance, drunkenness, betting, for instance—which make 
healthy life impossible for hundreds of thousands of English 
people, removed or diminished. Mr. Stone is of the same 
opinion, but applies the term “leaders” to the clergy of the 
Church of England, while I used it only of the Bishops. 
Canon Gore expresses an opinion which differs greatly from 
Mr. Stone’s and from mine. Canon Gore holds that the 
failure of the Church of England to deal with social problems 
is due to the hanging back of the male laity, and “ especially 
the well-to-do laity.” If, for any reason, it were desirable 
that all living things should pass through “a needle’s eye,” 
and there were a general failure to get through, would Canon 
Gore think that we had got far towards the removal of the 
cause if we were to hold up to blame the reluctance of the 
mammalia, and especially the camels, to force themselves 
through? If the laity were not by nature very ready to hang 
back from the fulfilment of their duty to God and their 
fellow-men, there would be little need for the existence of 
Bishops; and if soldiers habitually hang back, part, at 
least, of the reason must be that they have not been accus- 
tomed to be led valiantly. Canon Gore seems, indeed, to 
imply that the leading we receive is not generally of a 
valour-promoting kind, by telling us that on one occasion it was 
good, and that “the Bishops of the Anglican Communion at the 
last Lambeth Conference gave a magnificent lead.” That the 
Bishops in England daily give us all a magnificent lead by 
the unwearied doing of most wearying work, by scorning 
delights and living laborious days, not from desire for 
fame, but from a deep sense of duty, no one knows better 
than I do; and that some Bishops show a high degree of 
Christian heroism by adding to the almost intolerable load of 
their routine duties the disagreeable work involved in efforts 
to obtain social reforms, no layman who has watched the Bishop 
of Chester's efforts to reform the public-house system, or the 
efforts of the Bishops of Durham and Manchester to effect a 
reform of our system of elementary education, can be ignorant. 
But does Canon Gore deny that the life of the members of the 
Church of England and that of the whole nation is kept down 
at a very low level by grave sins of omission, in which nearly 


for instance, of the position taken by the two Archbisho 

and the Bishops with regard to the thoroughly un-Christian 
relation with which we members of the Church of England 
stand to the Nonconformists in respect of the religious jn, 
struction of their children in many of our national schools 
and of the Bishops’ position with regard to the inefficiency of 
our national schools, an inefficiency which is unquestionably 
one of the causes of the commonness of drunkenness and 
poverty? These are two evils to which the two Arch. 
bishops or any half-dozen Bishops could soon put an end, and 
to which, unless the Archbishops or a few Bishops attack 
them, an end cannot be put so long as our Unionist party is 
in power. Obvious as it is that the evils exist, that much 
most serious harm is done by them, and that for the remoya] 
of them only the courageous action of a few Bishops ig 
needed, no action is taken either by any group of Bishops op 
by the Archbishops.—I am, Sir, &e., T. C. Horsratr, 

Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 





THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”) 
Srr,— With reference to Canon Gore’s complaint in your last 
issue of the reluctance of laymen to join the Christian Social 
Union, I venture to ask, with all diffidence, whether such 
reluctance may not be due, at least in part, to the exclusive 
character of this Society? With a title so grand that it 
might describe, on one side at least, the Universal Church 
itself, it is limited, I believe, to members of the Church of 
England or other Anglican Communions. There wag 
no such limitation of membership attached to the Society 
of Christian Socialists in the middle of the century, and 
associated with the names of Maurice and of Kingsley, of 
which Mr. Ludlow still survives. In the case of the Charity 
Organisation Society, established thirty years ago, its rule has 
ever been to enlist not only Christians, but those also who 
stand outside all Christian Communions, in the endeavour to 
apply Christian principles to the relations between rich and poor, 
If its sphere is more limited, on the theoretical side, than that of 
the Christian Social Union, tt has found no lack of practical 
workers, both male and female, lay and clerical. Again, one may 
point to the Co-operative movement and to the Labour Asso- 
ciation in connection with it, which endeavour to realise truer 
Christian ideals in the respective spheres of distribution 
and of production. These recognise no distinctions of 
religious profession in their members. Yet neither the 
Charity Organisation Society, nor any of these voluntary 
associations, would ever have existed apart from Christianity, 
as neither would constitutional government itself, or the 
Poor-law, or our public and legal institutions generally. 
Whatever justification may be held for the application of a 
religious test to the members of the Christian Social Union, it 
would seem to be inconsistent with the title of the Society, 
except on the assumption that none but Anglicans are 
Christians. Unless it is prepared to assert this position, the 
Union should surely either repeal its exclusive rule, or should 
change its title to that of the Anglican Christian Social 
Union ?—I am, Sir, &e., Henry F. Matter, 
Eastbourne. 





A TRIAL OF BOER REBELS IN NATAL. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The following extract from a private letter written by 
a resident in Zululand may interest your readers.—I am, 
Sir, &e., xX. 


“ Eshowe, Zululand, 

We have been rather excited here over the trial of two Dutch- 
men for treason. The Attorney-General of Natal prosecuted,— 
very fairly, 1 thought. The Court was made up of three local 
Magistrates. The presiding Magistrate came from Nongorna, up 
in the North. Most of the witnesses for the prosecution were 
natives employed on the accused’s farm. They gave their evi- 
dence through an interpreter, intelligently and truthfully, I 
thought; at least counsel for the defence could not shake it at all. 
The witnesses for the defence were mostly Zululand Boers. They 
all assumed an air of stolidity which would have shamed the 
veriest rustic. They admitted knowing there was a war, and 
that was about all. Did they talk about it? Very seldom. Had 
taey any sentiments against the British Government? Had no 
sentiments about the matter at all,andsoon. I must say they 
gave one the impression of being utter humbugs; and, indeed, 








all the Bishops take part? What does Canon Gore think, 


the commandant of police told me that they were most of them 
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k rebels as bad as the prisoner, only that he had been unable 
a old his tongue. In the end the elder prisoner was fined £100 
- six months, his son £50. They paid up cheerfully, relieved 
apparently to get off so lightly. Physically they were fine men, 


put dirty in the extreme.” 





RAILWAY STRIKES: HOW TO AVOID THEM. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sr, —Could not strikes be avoided if the servants of railways 
and other companies during the time of their service were 
treated as shareholders, their wages depending on the pros- 
perity of the companies they serve? For example, the wages of 
aman receiving, say, £40 per annum would represent a capital 
of £1,000 at 4percent. Should the company be in a flourish- 
ing condition this would produce 5 or 6 per cent. to each 
servant, whilst if the company were in a depressed condition 
he would get only his minimum wage of 4 percent. It would 
thus be to the advantage of the servants to help instead of to 
hinder the working of their companies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A HuMBLE SvuaazstTor. 





THE WAR DEBATE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


Sirn—As one of the so-called Pro-Boers, I should like 
to thank you for the courtesy and fairness shown in your 
article to those who differ from you on this matter. Such 
fair treatment is at present unhappily rarely shown either by 
Press or public to those who take the unpopular side and hold 
that the present war is unjust. It is therefore greatly appre- 
ciated when found. Those who think their country wrong 
show greater patriotism in protesting against the wrong 
course of action than in concealing their opinions and shout- 
ing with the mob. In your article the statement is made that 
we are waging war to obtain the right of self-government for 
our fellow-countrymen. With regard to that statement, would 
you allow me to ask the following questions P— 

(1) Was not the demand of Sir Alfred Milner at the Bloemfon- 
tein Conference a seven years’ retrospective franchise and a 
Joint Commission to inquire into the working of the 
Franchise Law ? 

(2) Was not this demand subsequently pressed by Mr. 
Chamberlain ? 

(3) Was not this demand granted previous to the despatch of 
the fifty thousand men from England, the Franchise Law 
being passed and the Joint Commission accepted ? 

(4) Is not, therefore, the immediate cause of war that President 
Kruger would not grant unconditionally a five years’ 
franchise which he offered conditionally and without pre- 
vious demand from our Government ? 

If these statements are in the main correct, how can we be 
suid to be fighting to secure self-government for our fellow- 
countrymen when all our original demands on that matter 
were granted? If, on the other hand, these statements are 
incorrect, a great part of the case of the Pro-Boers as usually 
stated falls to the ground. If Mr. Chamberlain had know- 
ledge that the Franchise Law as passed was useless and that 
in that case the Commission was not required, it was for him 
to demand modifications in that law, not to bring forward an 
entirely new demand fora five years’ franchise, and on its 
refusal to break off negotiations and despatch fifty thousand 
troops, a course which practically amounted to a declaration 
of war. It would seem that if it was not the intention of the 
Government to force war on the Transvaal, and so destroy its 
independence for ever, at least the course of the negotiations 
point to that as the most probable conclusion.—I am Sir, &c., 
Bilton Grange, Harrogate. H. 8S. SHELTON. 
{We cannot reargue here the question as to the origin of 
the war, but we must state the fact that our correspondent’s 
very ingenious interrogatory pleadings in no way represent 
the true course of the negotiations. If President Kruger, 
even at the last moment, had granted a bond-fide five-year 
franchise there would have been no war.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





A BIRD-STORY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Here is another bird-story if you think it worth 
having. I havea raven which is kept in an enclosed yard. 
Into this yard a fox-terrier is turned at times, and when she 
wants to come in she barks and whines at a door. The 
raven has taken to imitate this, barking and whining so 








exactly that it is almost impossible to tell the difference; it 
seems to deceive other dogs I have. The raven will whine 
and bark apparently for its own pleasure, and not always at 
the same time as the dog.—I am, Gir, &c., 


Hethe Rectory, Bicester, Oxon. A. R. Pricz. 





DIPLOMATISTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPHCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have received so many kindnesses from British 
diplomatists in different parts of the world that I hope you 
will kindly give me space to explain my careless reference to 
them in my first letter. All I meant, and partly said, though’ 
badly, was that all professions, my own included, are apt to have 
their judgment obscured on particular subjects by traditional 
prejudices. Against such prejudices intellectual ability, 
knowledge, and integrity are no safeguard. In all profes- 
sions there are men who rise superior to such prejudices 
and view all questions that come before them with an un- 
clouded view. But they are generally the minority. Ever 
since the Crimean War, the “antiquated superstition ’’—as 
Lord Salisbury called it—of Russophobia has been, in my 
humble opinion, the bane of our diplomacy. “Emeritus” is, 
I believe, not one of its victims. But how many men are 
there, not only in our Diplomatic Service, but in our public 
life also, who do not believe that the one consuming desire of 
Russia is to invade and annex India? How many of our 
Russophobists have ever paused to ask themselves the 
question whether Russia would accept India as a free gift 
if it were offered to her? Iam sure that she would not. 
I am afraid the time will come when the possession of 
India may prove one of the most serious problems of our 
statesmanship. Iwas much struck by a speech made by Lord 
Lansdowne soon after his return from India, in which he said 
that during his Viceroyalty he and Lord Wenlock made a 
census of British India alone, and the increase of population 
during the previous decade was thirty-three millions. Famines 
are threatening already to become chronic in India. How will 
it be at the end of another generation, at the present rate of 
increase of population? And yet some men, and on all other 
subjects very able men, believe that Russia would take the 
risks of a great war for the possession of a country which her 
statesmen are far-seeing enough to see might eventually be a 
burden to her. Already Russia has more territory, sparsely 
peopled and full of virgin wealth, than she can develop for 
many years to come. She has therefore no temptation to run 
such a tremendous risk as the invasion of India would involve. 
Apart from the question of population, Russia, if she took 
India, would be separated from it by ranges of most formidable 
mountains, and populations which would require a huge army 
to control. It was this which I had in my mind when I made 
that reference to diplomacy of which “ Emeritus” has justly 
complained. I hope he will now see that what I said about 
diplomatists is just as applicable to other professions,—to my 
own not least. I admit that I exposed myself to the interpre- 
tation which he has put upon my language, and I am sorry 
for it. Iassure him that I had no intention to attempt any- 
thing so impertinent as to “ prove the ignorance of diplo- 
matists.”—I am, Sir, &c., Matcotm MacCo tt. 
[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


TO IMPROVE THE GARDENS OF SQUARES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—May I venture to suggest that your contributor 
(Spectator, July 14th) who is so anxious to improve the 
London squares should look at Portman Square, where a great 
deal has already been done that he recommends? It has been 
laid out by one of the first landscape gardeners. Great care 
is bestowed upon the cultivation of the various plants which 
will live in the middle of London smoke, and of which there 
are not afew. Much remains still to be done, but the results 
are highly satisfactory, and a few years will, we trust, see it 
as full of brightness and beauty as a country garden.—I am, 
Sir, &ec., ONE OF THE RESIDENTS IN THE SQUARE. 








THE CONTEMPT OF ASIA FOR EUROPE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I should like to offer some comments, from an Asiatic’s 
point of view, on the article with the above title which ap- 
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manner of life of the mass. What is the picture of European 
life in the East presented to the Asiatic mind, which does not 
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peared in your issue of August 4th. You assume perhaps too 
much in speaking of the contempt of the European by the 
Asiatic as general. Closer observation will show that those 
Asiatics who, though they have never even visited Europe, 
have made themselves familiar by education with the 
thought and life of the West, have the sincerest admiration 
for the European. It is this admiration which makes Asiatics 
anxious to secure, where it is possible, an English public- 
school and University education for their children. In 
seeking such an education for his children, the Asiatic lays 
stress not only on its merely educational value, but on its 
value in the formation of character. If the Asiatic in 
general regards “the European as a barbarian,” he would 
hardly think association with such a man the best equip- 
ment for life for his children. Additional evidence of this 
admiration of educated Asiatics for Europeans may be 
gathered from the fact that the most loyal subjects of the 
English Government in India are found among the better 
educated classes, while the outbursts of sedition occur among 
the lower classes of the population in Indian cities. I agree 
with you so far as to admit that when we take the rank-and- 
file among Asiatic populations a contempt for the European 
is almost universal. It remains to inquire how such a division 
exists in the feeling of Asiatics for Europeans. The lower 
classes of Asiatics see European life only from a distance, and 
not on its best side, and judge it, not from the life and 
character of exceptional men among Europeans, but from the 


know how to discriminate, may be gathered from the circum- 
stance that generally speaking European life in the East 
lacks, on the one side, the sweetness and purity which child- 
life can give to it, and, on the other, the restraints and gravity 
which old age can impose on it. The lack of these two influ- 
ences proves the truth of your remark that “nothing will con- 
vince the average Asiatic that a European has any religion at 
all worthy of the name.’ When submission which, as in 
Bombay, does violence to natural and religious prejudices has 
to be rendered, this contempt develops into a kind of in- 


sensate hatred of the European and all things European, 


and, as in the case of animals deficient in physical power 
cunning is developed to give them a chance in the race of 


life, the weaker Asiatic considers any device lawful to outwit 
the European.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 





SLEEP AND DREAMS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Whether dreams are the incessant accompaniment of 
sleep, or but its chance and fleeting visitors, is a question each 
dreamer must decide for himself of his own experience. 
Maybe it is the simple act of waking which severs the 
thread of sleep’s shy narrative. Maybe the vague groping, 
the first uneasy efforts of the reviving senses are themselves 
the cause and origin of all dreams. Yet, since time is but 
the corridor from eternity to eternity, it seems impossible the 
spirit of man may ever at any time fall quite inert. For 
though many hours of the day the mind is passive and the 
senses on a listless vagabondage, still there is ever a con- 
tinuity of consciousness which reflection proves without 
break, as if an arch-Ego sate aloof rapt in esoteric contem- 
plation, like a queen bee in the unique seclusion of her 
innumerable hive. There is nothing so enervating as habit, 
else how is it possible man should wake from dreaming un- 
appalled ? how is it possible he should so heedlessly commit 
himself toa dark sleep that knows no present and promises 
no future? But when childhood is left behind in daybreak 
places, the hours are apt to follow one another in a very 
dull procession, which even foresight of the last swift hour 
of all may scarcely realise. And so we dream and wake to 
jeer, or to yawn at sleep’s enigma. “It was a dream,” we say, 
and think by naming to explain. If at all, it is the rapidity 
of dreams which astonishes us. And certainly the passing ofa 
dream is fleet, if measured by the mechanical hands of wake 
men’s clocks. But in comparison with thought dreams are 
only swiftness long drawn out, thought taken in the act, in 
the regular eccentricity of its progress. Logic is after all 
little else than an elegant system of hop, skip, and jump to 
‘each a dubious goal (as often as not with eyes tight shut). 
rut the dreamer’s delight is in his journey: his destination is 


PR 
merely where he has the misfortune of waking. Is not each 
word of memories compact? each thought dependent on 
something once seen, or touched, or tasted? In dreams thes, 
memories and sensations return in all their original 
brightness. Common-sense is a worthy and painstakin> 
drudge; she deserves her high wages; but in sleep she 
is shut in snoring cellar, while imagination at a lofty 
casement communes with the stars. Nor is this the humilia. 
tion of thought, but its aggrandisement. For though jn 
dreams we seem to move in an alien world, it is doubtful if 
man ever encountered there that which had no counterpart in 
his earthly experience. The swans of sleep are our normal 
geese transfigured ; our normal geese its swans in disguise, 
The night wind whistling at the sleeper’s keyhole may inspire 
his heavenly music, a bat careering across his moonlit window 
extort that inward croak of horror. In the darkness of night 
treads close at our heels “a frightful fiend,” but on the broad 
road of day he may pursue as patiently had we but leisure to 
glance behind us. The senses labour almost as diligently for 
the dullard as for the alert, almost as dexterously whether the 
mind be vigilant or no. There is the story of a trepanned 
charwoman gabbling her master’s stray Greek; in dreams, 
then, Greek is the sonorous vernacular. Only the still 
intensity of attention is lacking to open all these gloomy trea. 
suries by day, whereof sleep is now the dusky Ali Baba. Yet 
strange are the influences of sleep, and not to be so lightly 
explained away. Sleep is the cunning dispenser of hideous 
shapes, and, cheek by jowl with these, horrific phantasies, 
Whence is the wild vision of infinity made visible ? he echoing 
crash of immense waters, the detestable movement and voice 
of things inanimate? Not only the passive senses are the 
instruments of sleep’s exaggeration. In sleep, too, the heart 
learns of sorrow and remorse, and groans beneath a despair 
beyond the endurance of the less heedful day. There is no 
grief so poignant as to meet in dreams with those whom 
waking shall exile; no remorse so extreme as remorse for. the 
night-arisen dead who, in all things earthly, are beyond 
remorse. Moreover, in dreams, bright visitants wander through 
gardens of unearthly flowers, and a primitive creature rearises 
in bloody gambol there, on whom time has shed its centuries in 
vain. Oneiromancy has been jeered (by wits a little indiscrimi- 
nate) into the romantic bosom of the kitchenmaid, yet even to- 
day fiction exults in a tinsel dreamland, and two extant “Shake. 
speares” have chosen for their drama its strange circum: 
stance. Surely the dark Mara squats on Ibsen’s shoulder, and 
Maeterlinck babbles of night’s fields. A sleep encrusted with 
dreams has ministered to every poet—Blake, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Rosetti; indeed, the more imaginative poetry seems 
in some wise the very art of sleep. Dante descended into its 
broad and dread abyss; Afschylus scaled these solitary peaks; 
Shakespeare was once in nights Elizabethan the flotsam of 
its viewless winds. In the still summer dawn the sleeper 
reels, drowsed with sleep’s poppy, to peer incredulous on the 
rosy East, the flowers yet unsealed, the birds mutely flitting 
in the twilight air. Then indeed the world of day lies on the 
outskirts of the region of dreams; the eye is veiled, the senses 
are obtuse ; he knows not which may be reality, scarcely may 
hear the secret waters of sleep’s dark Rubicon.—I am, Sir, Xe, 


Beckenham. WALTER RaMAL 








POETRY. 





THE EXILES.* 
Watcu how the South-bound swallows go! 
What manner of folk are they ? 
Out of the sky they came to you, 
Guests of a summer’s day,— 
Born in your sheltering thatch, and bred 
A fortnight’s flight away. 


But when your days are warm and bright, 
And God shall lend them weather, 

Their schooled battalions take their flight 
A thousand wings together ; 

Each year the native-born come back 

To flock with their own feather. 





® This poem was written while the author was a prisoner of war at Pretoria 








It first appeared in the manuscript paper circulated among the prisoners. 
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—_—_— 
So, Mother-country, of thy sons 


A many men there be 

Whose lot hath cast them all abroad, 

Whose hearts have stayed with thee, 

Who yield thee praise from the skirts of the earth, 
And the fringe of the nether sea. 


England, behold! our arms are strong, 
Our shoulders broad to bear ; 

All that the Gentiles cast on thee 

Our birthright ’tis to share, 

And when thy legions face the field 
The exiles will be there ! 


From every continent and sea 

Our fancies homeward fly. 

Grant, though we sojourned long abroad, 
We all come home to die, 

Fach, like a native Englishman, 


In English earth to lie! 
PERCEVAL GIBBON. 





A LOVE LYRIC FROM THE GREEK.* 
THE FIRST KISS. 
(AFTER STRATO.) 

‘Eomepinv Motpls me, cal Hy iyialvouey Spnv, 
oi 018 elte capas elt’ ivap, iomdoato ; 

“Hdn yap Ta wey BAAa war’ arpexéws evdnoa 
xaxboa mor mpocepn, xaKbo” érvvOdvero. 

Ei 5€ we wal mepidnne Texualpoua ei yap aAnes, 
was arobewOels TAACoM’ emxOdvios ; 


Ar the hour the long day ends, when our friends we bid good- 
night, 

Meris kissed me, if, ah! me, it was she and not her sprite. 

For most clearly all the rest thrills my breast through and 
through, 

All she told me and besought, when I thought she kissed me 
too. 

But when, golden link on link, I would think remembrance 
out, 

Now I’m sure she kissed me then, now again I’m sore in 
doubt,— 

Since if into Paradise in such wise I e’er was borne, 

How is this that here below still I go with steps forlorn ? 

A. PB. G. 








BOOKS. 
gee 
JOHN DRYDEN.t+ 
JoHN DRYDEN, an admirable poet, an ingenious playwright, 
a critic with intervals of brilliant clairvoyance, wins our 
suffrages chiefly by his mastery of prose. His criticism is 
often prejudiced, sometimes demonstrably erroneous. An 
ignorance of early English persuaded him to believe that 
Chaucer did not know the elements of scansion. He deemed 
the father of English poetry musical, if compared with Lid- 
gate and Gower, but, said he, “I cannot go so far as he who 
published the last edition of bim; for he would make 
us believe the fault is in our ears, and that there 
were really ten syllables in a verse where we find but 
nine, but this opinion is not worth confuting; ‘tis so 
gross and obvious an error that common-sense (which is 
a tule in everything but matters of Faith and Revelation) 
must convince the reader that equality of numbers, in every 
verse which we call heroic, was either not known, or not always 
practised, in Chaucer's age.” So thought Dryden, and there 
is no student to-day who will not agree with the editor whom 
Dryden refused to honour by confutation. Again, like other 
critics, he could not see his own friends and colleagues in a 
right relation. No one will ever endorse his opinion of Sir 
William D’Avenant, who brought the couplet “on the stage 
aud made it perfect.” No one will ever echo his praise 
of Waller and Denham. “Mr. Waller,” says he, “first made 
writing easily an art; first showed us to conclude the sense 
most commonly in distichs, which, in the verse of those 
before him, runs on for so many lines together that the 





* The musical rights reserved. 


t Essays of John Dryden. Selected and edited by W.P. Ker,M.A. 2 vols 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. Clos. 6d.) . F 


reader is out of breath to overtake it. This sweetness of Mr. 
Waller’s lyric poesy was afterwards followed in the epic by 
Sir John Denham, in his ‘Cooper's Hill,’ a poem which your 
Lordship knows, for the majesty of the style is, and ever will 
be, the exact standard of good writing.” Sir John Denham’s 
“Cooper’s Hill” is so little a standard that it is rarely read, 
and few moderns appreciate Waller's sweetness. But the 
proper judgment of contemporaries is a task rarely achieved, 
and Dryden's mistakes are shared with all the world. 


However, in the conduct of prose Dryden has few rivals. 
He may almost be said to have invented the English that has 

gen an aim since his day, and, like many another inventor, 
he perfected what he was the first to find. To begin with, 
he represents a reaction against the splendour of the 
Elizabethan style, and that reaction was a necessity because, 
fine as was the romance of the Tudors, the prose of the 
sixteenth century was foredoomed to change. It could no 
better hold its own than the convention of Shakespeare, which, 
the fruit of genius, died with the tree upon which it grew. 
And it is fortunate that it fell to so sane a master as 
Dryden to lead our coloured and magnificent speech into the 
paths of simplicity. Compared to the most of his predecessors 
he appears the sternest of classics, yet his language has a 
sound and musie of which Addison and Steele knew nothing. 
Indeed, he stands halfway between the new and old, and had 
he been a more constant example, our English tongue would 
not become nerveless as it became in the eighteenth century, 
That is to say that, while he simplified the diction of the 
Elizabethans, he did not stoop to the twitter of the tea-table. 
No one ever spoke as Dryden wrote—not Dryden himself— 
and even in the “ Essay upon Dramatic Poetry,” the character 
of which might justify familiarity, he is as little conversa- 
tional as Plato. From beginning to end he proves by the 
arrangement of his periods and the choice of his words that 
he had a higher ideal than to echo the accent of the coffee- 
house or the converse of friends. For his prose is an instru- 
ment at once supple and dignified. He can play upon it what 
melody he likes, but the music is always music and always his 
own. In his youth he wrote with a certain conceit, echoing the 
popular tune of the time. For instance, he says of the Earl 
of Orrery : “ The Muses have seldom employed your thoughts, 
but when some violent fit of the gout has snatched you 
from affairs of state; and like the Priestess of Apollo, you 
never come to deliver his oracles, but unwillingly and in 
torment.” Or, again, he says of the same personage: “ Your 
Lordship’s soul is an entire globe of light, breaking out on 
every side; and if I have only discovered one beam of it, ‘tis 
not that the light falls unequally, but because the body, 
which receives it, is of unequal parts.” But when he had 
come into complete possession of his talent, his English is 
seldom conceited or bepranked. His artifice conceals itself 
in a manly force and a delicate choice of words. Above all, 
his prose is apt for all purposes, he can expound his views 
with a rare clarity, he can dispose of his enemies with a stern 
banter, which never outsteps itself, and neither Settle 
nor Milburne had the power to confute him. Moreover, 
though his prose is not easy, it has perhaps for that 
reason an appearance of ease, and while it always moves 
with a proper sense of its own rhythm and measure, while it 
is never the so-called poet's prose, it is marked off from the 
prose of all others by the sparing use of just epithets and by 
an unexpected variety of phrase. In brief, that other har- 
mony of prose was for him a real and separate harmony, nor 
did he ever let it jingle into a discord even after fifty years 
of use. 

But though Dryden's value lies chiefly in his perfect com- 
mand of English prose, let it not be thought that the sub- 
stance of his criticism is unimportant. Mistakes he makes, for 
mistakes are inevitable; and the thesis which he sup- 
ports with so industrious an eloquence—that plays are best 
writter. in rhyme—was long since antiquated. But there is 
on every page a phrase which delights the ear or illumines the 
understanding. Especially noteworthy are his obiter dicta, 
and even when all deductions are made, much of his criticism 
is eternally true. His love of Virgil—especially of the 
Georgics—is admirably reasoned and expressed; indeed, it 
may be said that where the ancients are concerned he is 
rarely at fault. His comparative estimate of Chaucer and Ovid 





is a miracle of lucidity, while his admiration of Shakespeare, 
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if checked by his intellect, is always approved by his heart, 
What could be better than these words upon “the incom- 
parable Shakespeare” ?—“ He was naturally learned; he 
needed not the spectacles of books to read Nature; he Jooked 
inwards and found her there.” Or what finer defence can 
you find than his defence of Shakespeare’s plagiarism? “He 
invades authors like a monarch,” writes Dryden, “and what 
would be theft in other poets would only be victory in him.” 
By this happy comparison he easily confutes the criticasters 
who find in the echo of a phrase or in the capture of a senti- 
ment the proof of an abandoned disposition. 


Again, in his “ Preface to Sylvae” he discusses the diffi- 
cult question of translation with a certainty of knowledge 
and happiness of phrase which have never been surpassed. 
“Translation,” says he, “is a kind of drawing after the life; 
where every one will acknowledge there is a double sort of 
likeness, a good one and a bad;” and to attain a good transla- 
tion he points out that a knowledge of two languages is 
imperative, but that “there are many who understand Greek 
and Latin and yet are ignorant of their mother-tongue.” The 
truth is obvious and seldom confessed. “Thus it appears 
necessary,” he proceeds, “that a man should be a nice critic 
in his mother-tongue before he attempts to translate a foreign 
language. Neither is it sufficient that he be able to judge of 
words and style; but he must be a master of them too; he 
must perfectly understand his author’s tongue, and absolutely 
command his own.” That also is true,and its truth explains why 
a fine translation is as rare as a fine original, and why in despair 
the delicate task is too often performed by the merest hacks. 
However, turn where you will, you will find wit and 
wisdom in the prose of Dryden, and, since the edition of 
Malone is hard to come by, we cannot too highly applaud 
Professor Ker’s admirable volumes. Here at last the work of 
Dryden is set forth with learning, taste, and restraint. 
Professor Ker is a perfect editor, because while he knows all 
that may be known of his author, he recognises that he him- 
self plays but a secondary part. Nevertheless a good editor 
is as rare as a good translator, and Dryden in finding the best 
has found no more than his desert. 





THE BRITAIN OF THE SOUTH.* 

Tuts title, somewhat hackneyed by much use, has heretofore 
been tacitly accorded to the long chain of beautiful islands 
utterly misnamed geographically New Zealand. Misnamed, 
because in the first instance they have not one feature in 
common with Old Zeeland either in land or people, and in 
the next because of all the splendid scions of the British 
Empire there is none that more completely carries on the 
traditions of the parent country than the land of the Long 
White Cloud, Ao Te Roa. 

But still, taking its physiographical details into due con- 
sideration, there is undoubtedly much anomaly in the bestowal 
of the title of South Britain upon New Zealand. Its 
stupendous Alpine ranges have but their feeblest counterpart 
even in mountainous Scotland. Its wonderful range of 
climate, from the soft Italian airs and sapphire skies of Auck- 
land to the extraordinary sample weather of Otago in winter, 
is foreign to anything we can show in this much-maligned 
group of islands (meteorologically). In its freedom from 
worms that slay and beasts that devour it enjoys our own 
blessed immunity, but it knows intimately the earthquake and 
the volcano, which we are by the especial favour of heaven 
happily ignorant of here. From which brief reasons it may 
be postulated that New Zealand is not rightly termed a 
Southern Britain except in the character of her fine people. 

There is, however, a land of which little is heard in these 
strenuous days, lying beneath the full altitude of the Southern 
Cross, a land whose physical characteristics are such that the 
homesick wanderer chancing upon it might fairly be excused 
if he said, upon beholding it, “This is my home.” Pendent like 
a jewel from the lip of Australia, framed in the azure of the 
Great South Sea sufficiently remote from the Antarctic Circle 
to be free from too rigorous climatic conditions, Tasmania 
the Beautiful slumbers on, making no history, but awaiting 
the time when, weary of travel in lands where aliens receive 
their gold with scowling faces, British travellers in search of 








health and change of scene shall discover her, In¢ 

of that good end, we welcome with both hands a goodly voh Cy 
from the pen and pencil of Mr. A. S. Murray, As jj ™ 
it may be said to bear out all that is claimed for it as bog 
of sketches, slight indications which may serve to — 
interest in the subject and send the reader to seek more soli 
information elsewhere. But in its artistic appeal this book 
merits high praise. Seventeen large plates in facsimile from 
the original water-colour drawings of the author not on 
lend it a personal charm that is of high value, but lr 
such an idea of the beauty of this true Southern Britain 
can never be obtained from photographs, no matter how 
excellent their execution. 


The main fact about Tasmania to-day is that its mag. 
nificent resources are almost untouched, its beautiful park. 
like lands and exquisite scenery are almost in a stata 
of primitive solitude; it seems almost entirely ovay, 
shadowed, overweighted, by the nearness of its gigantig 
neighbour, Australia. And yet its history shows that 
in the early days of Victoria she owed much of her develop. 
ment to the older Colony, which, if it supplied her wit) 
some undesirable citizens, also gave her of its best for 
the development of her resources. To-day if you ask ay 
Australian, whether of South Australia, Victoria, New Sout} 
Wales, or Queensland, what he knows about Tasmania and her 
products, the answer will almost certainly be “ Fruit and jam.” 
For from Tasmania Australia receives all those “homey” 
fruits for which English-speaking Colonists long all the 
world over,—apples, plums, strawberries, raspberries, black 
and red currants, &c., and also the well-known square tins 
of delicious jam which are so familiar a feature in Australian 
homes. 

But we should be doing a serious injustice to Tasmania if 
we gave the impression that it is a totally neglected country. 
Its population though small is select, wideawake to their best 
interests, and if not possessed by such a fervour of energy in 
the direction of getting on as their fellows in the neighbour. 
ing Colonies, have much to show for their labours. They 
would, however, be the first to declare that their magnificent 
forests, their metalliferous wealth, and their unequalled 
position in the centre of the Australasian group of Colonies 
have never yet been adequately recognised. Their great 
romantic trade, the whale and seal fishery, has, in common 
with similar enterprises everywhere, died completely away, 
and its place has been inadequately filled by the carrying 
business of merchant vessels. 'Tasmania’s chief claim to 
recognition by travellers is, however, in its lovely scenery, its 
lakes, mountains, and rivers, specimens of which will be found 
finely set forth in the present volume. Sport is principally 
confined to fishing, both in the sea and the rivers, which is 
very good. The wild animals are neither important nor 
numerous enough to make much diversion for the hunter, 
even the truculently named Tasmanian “ devil” being only a 
creature the size of a bull terrier that is given to harrying 
sheep. ‘Tiger-cats, wombats, opossums, and kangaroos are 
found, but not plentifully, and birds as game may be regarded 
as non-existent. 

In one respect Tasmania is at a great disadvantage com 
pared with New Zealand in its ophidian fauna. Like 
Australia, Tasmania has many poisonous snakes, and these 
wriggling pests, although acquaintance with them soon lesseus 
the fear in which strangers hold them, are certainly a draw- 
back to the enjoyment of the visitor. Insect pests are to be 
found also, but not in such appalling abundance as in some 
parts of Australia, where life is made burdensome by their 
pigmy hosts. Altogether, Tasmania is a land that deserves 
far more consideration than it is receiving to-day from those 
who are ever anxious to explore new countries. In the 
interest of our own great chain of outposts round the world, 
we can hardly afford to pass by with real or apparent indiffer- 
ence such gardens of earth as is Tasmania, especially when we 
listen to the gloomy vaticinations of some of our scientific men 
with regard to the overcrowding of the areas fit for the occupa- 
tion of white men. An excellent antidote to any feelings of 
depression induced by such pessimistic prophecies will be found 
in a study of Mr. Murray’s stately volume, which we weleome 
as an altogether worthy successor to the artist-author's pre 
vious work dealing with the basin of the river Murray, Doubt- 





* Tasmanian: Itivers, Lakes, and Flowers. By A. 8. Murray. London: H. 
Virtue and Co. (428.] 


less this later book has afforded much more scope to Mr. 
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Murray's talent from the far greater variety of scenery which 
Tasmania can boast of, and to which he has done ample justice 
in the large number of drawings here presented. 





THE OVERCROWDING OF LONDON.* 


Tuis is a volume that everybody should read, and not read 
only, but keep at hand for reference. In a series of papers, 
which first appeared in the Daily News, Mr. Haw sets forth 
the hideous array of facts which make up the awful 
problem of the housing of the working classes in London, 
It used to be u safe assumption that only the destitute, only 
the unemployed, were houseless in our great cities. But at the 
present day in London a man may he able and willing to pay 
a pound a week for house-room for his family, and yet, 
pecause house-room is not forthcoming, be obliged to lodge, 
if not himself, his wife and children in the workhouse. The 
Public Health Act prescribes 400 cubic feet of space for one 
adult, or two children under twelve, to live and sleep in; or, 
where there is a living room in addition to the sleeping room, 
it allows as little as 300 cubic feet for the sleeping room. 
And it lays down certain rules as to the ages of children and 
the relations of adults sharing rooms. ‘“ Overerowding” 
means contravening these regulations; and Mr. Haw’s 
book shows us that one-fifth of the population of London, 
that is to say, about nine hundred thousand people, are 
systematically breaking the law. He shows us, also, how 
private individuals may set the law in action to punish the 
offenders by fine or eviction. But what he cannot show at 
present is where the evicted tenant is to go in order to escape 
the necessity of offending again. People overcrowd because 
they cannot get rooms, not because they are not willing to pay 
forthem. The last Census returned three thousand Londoners 
as living eight or more in one room, over nine thousand as 
living seven and more in a room, and nearly twenty-six 
thousand as living six and more in a room. Since then the 
population of the capital has increased by three hundred 
thousand people. There are houses in London where rooms 
are let on the Box-and-Cox principle, tenants occupying in 
rotation for eight hours each. Sometimes a young woman 
will occupy the room by day. which is let to a young man 
by night. People sleep ander beds as well as in them, 
and pay rent for doing so. Evicted families live in sheds 
until they drift into the workhouse. The horrors of this 
state of things need no exaggeration and no sensational 
working up. The bare facts speak for themselves. Mr. Haw 
disclaims all pretensions to the part of a panacea-monger. 
Nevertheless, his concluding chapter states very usefully a 
number of ways in which individuals may work to bring about 
areform. Among the measures to be striven after, the most 
important are: the removal of manufactories from London 
into the country; the abolition of compensation to land- 
lords for house property condemned to be demolished as 
unfit for habitation; the extension over a longer period 
of years of repayments on building loans; the building 
of cheaper tenements; the checking of the stream of 
labour immigration from the country to the capital. When 
all has been said that can be said, and all has been done that 
can be done towards removing or lessening this horror 
of overcrowding in London, it will almost certainly be 
found that a very large part of the evil is not to be 
mended either by law or by philanthropy. “Gryll will he 
Gryll” and have his hoggish den as well as_ his 
“hoggish mind,” in the slums of London not less than in 
Acrasia’s bower of evil bliss. But, as Mr. Haw is careful to 
point out, the majority of the overcrowded people are “ good- 
living people.” Overcrowding tends to produce, and does 
most lamentably promote and increase, immorality and 
drunkenness, and all the degradations of body and mind 
tuat follow upon childhood and youth spent in circumstances 
that make the common decencies of home-life impossible. 
But, to the credit of human nature, it is shown that 
mauy heroically resist the influences about them, and the 
Whole of this “ overcrowded fifth” of the population is not 
actually living at the moral level to which the weaker 
characters are inevitably degraded. This makes the condition 
of things at once more pathetic and less hopeless. And it 








* No Room to Live: the Plaint of Overerowded London. By George Haw. 
Seer accion by Sir Walter Besant. London: Wells Gardner, Darton, and 








justifies any degree of indignation against the slum-lord and 
the house-jobber who live by the present system. House- 
jobbers who say they do not care to what purposes their 
tenants put their rooms or their houses, so that they pay a 
high rent for them, deserve no merey. And certainly land- 
lords who allow their property to get into a condition unfit 
for human habitation deserve no compensation when their 
houses are pulled down; and yet compensation has been, and 
still may be, given to them :— 

“ It cost over a quarter of a million to remove the fifteen acres 
of squalid slumdom on the Boundary Street area. Here nearly 
two-thirds of all the children born died in infancy. The general 
death-rate was nearly two and a half times greater than it was 
for the rest of London. People were living in foul cellars, rotten 
rooms, and in passages, courts, and streets reeking with filth and 
crime. Yet the owners who were responsible for allowing all 
this foulness to grow up and continue were compensated to the 
extent of a quarter of a million.” 

Upon which Mr. Haw very pertinently remarks :— 


“We don’t compensate the dealers in bad meat or in adulter- 
ated food; we fine them. Why, then, should the dealers in bad 
and adulterated dwelling-houses get compensation? The seller of 
adulterated mill is quickly hauled before the magistrate, because 
adulterated milk endangers the health of adults and poisons 
little children. Yet adulterated houses are doing exactly the 
same thing.” 

A very gruesome chapter is that on the “horribly 
housed.” But in connection with this part of his subject 
Mr. Haw makes a curious point by showing how it is not 
in the “slums,” but often in the respectable-seeming 
parts of London that the most terrible cases are dis- 
covered of solitary tenants rotting to death in dirt and 
vermin. The slums are neighbourly, though rough and over- 
crowded, and if their inhabitants “ do for one another” some- 
times by violence, they “ do for one another” also constantly in 
kindness. This state of things calls for a vigorous system of 
house-to-house inspection. Other aspects of the matter are 
treated in the following extract :— 

“Tt is calculated that this growth and overcrowding of London 

puts an additional £1,500,000 into the pockets of the landlords 
every year, although they do absolutely nothing for it...... 
If the landlord sells any porticn of vacant land he may have, it 
is not until the people have made it valuable by coming to work 
or to live in the neighbourhood. He keeps a tight hold on his 
land until it ripens, no matter how sorely the people may be 
crying out for houses. He only pays rates on the agricultural 
value, such value being, say, £2 per acre, while the real market 
value of the land may be £1,000 or more per acre. But he waits 
until the value becomes £2,000 before selling. All over London 
this kind of thing is practised, and land that might accommodate 
thousands of houses is kept out of the market ripening for the 
landlord’s gain, while the people are at their wits’ end for want 
of room to live.” 
But most practical, and therefore most important, of all the 
points in the programme of reform, is insistence upon the’ 
building of new houses before the pulling down of old ones, 
however bad. 

But, in truth, the whole housing problem is one of extreme 
difficulty. The cheaper youmake the houses, and the better 
the accommodation given, the more you increase the rush to 
London, which is the cause of the trouble. ‘Of course slums 
must not be kept up as deterrents, but we wish working men 
who think of going to London had so high a standard of com- 
fort that they would refuse work, though never so highly paid, 
unless they could be sure of a comfortable home. That would 
in the end do a good deal to cure matters. All other 
proposals are but palliatives. 





THE TRANSITION PERIOD* 
Tue fifteenth century is not distinguished by any origina] 
literature which can be said to belong to the very foremost 
rank. Malory’s great work, undoubtedly the greatest that 
the century produced, was a compilation from sources belong- 
ing to a much earlier period. Many of the shorter poetical 
productions, such, for instance, us Villon’s “Ot sont les 
neiges d’antan” or Lorenzo’s “ Di doman non ¢’é certezza,” 
which at first sight may appear supreme efforts of creative 
genius, are seen in the light of contemporary verse to be but 
the perfecting of themes whose frequency made them little 
short of fashionable mannerisms; while the popular ballad, 
the finest examples of which may in their present form 








* The Transition Period. By G. Gregory Smith, M.A. “ Periods of European 
Literature,’ IV. London: Wiiliam Blackwoud and Sous, [3a.] 
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pe fairly certainly ascribed to the fifteenth century, 
and which would go a long way towards atoning for its 
mediocrity in other departments, is still, as regards its 
origin, such a debated question, that it would be rash to 
make any particular period responsible for the activity in 
this line. It is for this reason that the century which 
elapsed between the death of Chaucer and the rise of the 
English Petrarchists, between the death of Boccaccio and the 
publication of Sannazaro’s “ Arcadia,’ has gained a reputa- 
tion for dulness. Popular criticism is content to dismiss it 
as the “trough of the wave,” and with brief reference, 
perhaps, to Dunbar, Christine, and Boiardo as minor ripples, 
to hurry on to the golden age of the Renaissance. 


Nevertheless, to the student of literature it is a period of 
immense interestandimportance. Of course, no hard fixed line 
can be drawn at any such date as 1453 that shall divide 
the Middle Age from the Rebirth, and anomalies abound 
that make one ask for a moment whether these are indeed 
separated by the distance we are accustomed to believe exists 
between the mediwval and the modern world. When, how- 
ever, we turn to broad generalisation and sum up the results 
of impressions gathered, not from one or two exceptional 
cases, but from the great mass of evidence; when we turn 
aside from the similarities which genius has with genius 
throughout the ages, and examine the minor artists who 
worked not for all time, but for an age; we cannot but be 
more and more struck by the difference between the ideals, 
the art, and the surroundings of the age of Gower and the age 
of Sidney in England, or between that of Petrarch and that of 
Ariosto in Italy; and when, apart from the sure art and em- 
bracing humanity, and below the manifestations of the imposing 
personalities of the greatest masters, we trace the same differ- 
ences in the works of Chaucer or Dante on the one hand, 
and those of Marlowe, Shakespeare, or Tasso on the other, 
we shall admit that between them indeed “there is a great 
gulf fixed.” It is the fifteenth century that spans this 
gulf; and the century that began in mysticism and closed 
in paganism, passing from monasticism to humanism through 
a stage of intellectual cynicism scarcely credible, that spent 
its youth in the Garden of the Rose and expired amid the 
pastures of Arcadia, is indeed and par excellence a century of 
transition. 

Although it is of the first importance to treat the literature 
of Europe essentially as a whole, the method has its disadvan- 
tages when we are compelled to deal with a period fixed by strict 
chronological limits. Nations and their literatures develop at 
varying rates, and, indeed, start from various points. It has 
been said, for instance, that Italian literature had no child- 
hood—though it certainly had a short period of apprentice- 
ship—for although it is one of the youngest of modern 
languages, it reached a state of maturity, thanks to 
classical tradition, earlier than any of its neighbours. 
On the other hand, there are always two forces, akin 
though not identical, which tend towards synchronism. 
In the first place, there is the general culture and civilisation, 
which passes from one country to another, and tends to pro- 
duce a general level over a large area; while, secondly, there 
is the actual literary influence of one language upon another, 
which tends to hasten the development of the more backward 
and disturbs the natural course of evolution. These seem to be 
the general ideas of the philosophy of literature illustrated in 
Mr. Gregory Smith’s monograph on The Transition Period. 

Mr. Gregory Smith is Lecturer in English at the University 
of Edinburgh. So far as we are aware, he has published 
nothing of importance previous to the present volume, but 
this is certainly more than merely a work of promise,— 
it isa valuable and in many ways a really remarkable book. 
It is perhaps not so much a history of the literature of the 
period as an essay on the literary temper and conditions; it 
deals rather with the theoretical aspect of the problem of 
transition than with the historical records. This power 
of representing the universal in the particular is the 
essence of history, that which makes it of real importance to 
man, and we should be glad to see it given a rather more 
important place in the critical literature which is being turned 
out with marvellous rapidity to meet an ever-increasing 
demand. The writing of this kind of history, however, 
demands powers of a high order, and it is not always easy to 
find these combined with sound scholarship. Mr. Gregory 


Smith undoubtedly possesses them, and we shal] lock 
forward with great pleasure to further studies ten 
pen, for, in spite of the interest of his present rela 
it seems to us to contain within itself evidence of devel 
ment in the writer’s methods and power. Thus jt “a 
to us that in the earlier chapters the author fails to conye 
sufficiently definite idea of the nature of the changes “ : 
discussing ; his treatment, though at times subtle, jg rathey 
lacking in grasp. This deficiency disappears to a large extent 
in the later chapters, some of which, as, for instance, the ong 
on the ballads (though we do not entirely agree with the 
writer’s view), are admirable. The three chapters dealing with 
dramatic origins form by far the best account of the 
religious drama with which we are acquainted. Mr, Gregory 
Smith’s style is throughout good, pointed, and fluent, ful] ¢ 
grace and humour, and capable of that “ modulation” which 
he regards as the characteristic excellence of Malory, 
Perhaps the most interesting passage in the volume js the 
extremely subtle analysis of the “intellectual devilry” of 
Pulci’s “ Morgante Maggiore.” 

There are of course points, such as the ballads afor. 
mentioned, on which we are at variance with Mr. Gregory 
Smith. But these differences of opinion do not detract froy 
our pleasure in reading his book. One adverse criticisy 
alone—if such indeed it can be called—we should like 
to make. It does not seem to us that the present is a suitable 
volume for the series in which it appears. It deals admirably 
with the position of a work and the forces that produced it, 
but it never tells us what the work itself is like. There ara 
scarcely any quotations and no detailed accounts of the 
matter under discussion. Had it been written on other lines, 
we should have lost a most delightful and valuable piece of 
work; but the fact remains that it is a far more theoretical 
treatise, and presupposes a far greater amount of knowledge 
in the reader, than is desirable in a series which purports to 
give, in twelve crown octavo volumes, the history of modem 
European literature. 





THE HISTORY OF BRADFIELD COLLEGE* 
THE value of the history of an institution is not principally 
dependent on the antiquity of the foundation. Many of the 
schools which sprang up like mushrooms about the middle 
of the century—Marlborough, Cheltenham, Radley, Lancing, 
Wellington, Clifton, Malvern, Haileybury— have passed 
through more crowded hours than the oldest of their prede- 
cessors which have grown to their present state of develop. 
ment by the slow process of natural expansion. Among 
these institutions, Bradfield College, which has just marked 
its jubilee by the issue of a history, is notable for the many 
crises of its short career. It was founded by Thomas Stevens 
in 1850, nominally as a choir school, though the founder's 
ambition at the beginning was to institute a great public 
school. From first to last the tale of the school’s growth 
is chiefly biographical, and to this personal note it owes its 
chief charm. Thomas Stevens himself was a delightfully 
quaint and original character. Mozley, among others, has 
left a portrait of him as be appeared at Oxford to the 
“Oriel set,” among whom he was numbered. He seemed 
to them a genial lover, not of classics and literature, 
but of birds and beasts—‘what ninnies call Natwe’= 
and “to be the founder of a public school was about 
the last thing that could have been imagined of Tom 
Stevens.” Indeed, the idea of founding a school was 4 
sort of accident, incidental to the enlargement and reno- 
vation of the village church, which, since he was himself both 
lord of the manor and rector, as well as an enthusiastic archi- 
tect, he was prompted to make glorious by all means in his 
power. The school, which started with six boys in August, 
1850, might have been a success from the beginning, in spite 
of the intense competition, but the Warden was least of all 
things a man of business. He would take immense care to 
keep a duplicate of every letter he wrote, but while he was 
doing this his servants, prompted by commissions from the 
butcher, were burying untouched legs of mutton in the garden. 
As a rule, also, he could not get on with his head-masters, who 
latterly came and went with ruinous rapidity. There is a tale 
of the appointment of Denning, which if not true in fact, throws 








* The History of Bradfield College. Edited by A. F. Leach. Loudow: Henry 
Frowde. [lvs. 6d.] 
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4 true light on Stevens's methods. Among the scores of ap- 
lications Denning s was the first opened, and the Warden read 
the signature, Stephen Pointz Denning, with inspiration. 
“This is an omen,” ‘he said, “‘ Stevens appoints Denning. 
So he shall.” And he did. ‘The Denning then appointed was 
most original character, with an eccentric sense of humour. 
Itigon record of him that he once gave out in hall: * Boys, 
a new boy is coming named Bill. Let. us have our laugh out 
now.” After Denning’s death in 1868 the finances of the Col- 
lege went from bad to worse. Masters, even the Head-Master. 
found immense difficulty in getting money from the Warden. 
Qne master who went to demand it was told definitely that he 
could not have it. “ But, Mr. Warden, what am I to do?” 
he said. Whereupon the Warden replied in all seriousness, 
employing his usual form of address: ‘Read the Nicene 
Creed, my dear. When I have been in trouble I have always 
found great comfort in. the. Nicene Creed.” The tale may 
perhaps be taken to illustrate the Warden's views of religion. 
He was fond of the phrase “true Church principles,” and 
it may be to the fact that these have prevailed the College 
owes no small part of its ultimate success. But the signal 
for that success was the inauguration of a new régime. The 
inevitable financial crash came in 1881, and Tom Stevens, 
who had sunk all his money in the school, filed a petition in 
bankruptey showing debts of £100,000,—a sad ending to his 
dreams. Lord Selborne afterwards gave him a living in 
Lincolnshire, where he died in 1888, at the age of seventy- 
uine. In spite of the host of initial difficulties, from the day 
that the present Head-Master accepted the Wardenship the 
success of the College has been steady. There have been 
critical years, but they have been tided over. From fifty the 
school has advanced to three hundred. New houses and 
class-rooms have been built, and many successes in scholar- 
ship and athletics have been gained. In an appendix we 
are told that over sixty Bradfield boys are now at the 
front. Indeed, through its Volunteer corps the school has 
become not a little distinguished in military circles. Even 
when there were not more than two hundred boys in the 
school, the contingents which have adjourned annually to 
Aldershot at the end of the summer term have been generally 
the largest, and, it has been said, also the most efficient, of all 
school corps. Bradfield took a conspicuous share in the 
original establishment of this Public Schools’ camp, and has 
ever since continued to maintain its original keenness. The 
military ardour has further brought distinction to the school 
at Bisley. Since the acquirement of a beautiful range close to 
the school the record of the shooting Eight in the competi- 
tio has been invariably good. They have won twice, and 
never failed to take a high place. Tothose unconnected with it 
Bradfield will be best known by the Greek plays which since 
189) have been acted triennially in the open-air theatre, but 
to those whose knowledge is more intimate the military 
successes and—to compare small things with great—its foot- 
ball success have been not less conspicuous. 


We have dealt chiefly with the fortunes of the founder, 
though the bulk of the book is concerned with later events. 
There are many excellent anecdotes of the drritabile genus of 
assistant-masters, and two chapters contributed by one of 
them have a conspicuous literary as well as anecdotal charm. 
Not the least delightful bits are some verses and an impres- 
sionist picture of the last night at school quoted from the 
school chronicle. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

left a vacant Mrs 
Anstruther’s war-stories should be strictly tabooed. To read 
them when suffering from an intimate personal loss would be 
to turn a knife in a raw wound, or deliberately to touch a 
nerve already exposed and quivering with anguish. The 
stories deal entirely with the sadness of war from the on- 
looker’s point of view, and they would almost all apply to 
any Campaign as well as to the South African. The sweet- 
heart left behind for ever, and the mother to whom no son 


In houses where the war has room, 
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can come “up from the under-world,” play their sad ‘parts, 
and wring the reader’s heart with the mevitable sadness of 
their lot. But though Mrs. Anstruther has shown’ most 
pathetically the hardness of the women’s part “who only 
stand and wait,” yet she has ‘hardly . fulfilled : the’ task 
which she .sets herself in her . semi- allegorical _ prelude 
of showing war as. the purifier. She shows. us the 
anguish, she is silent on the lesson it has left behind. 
If, as we all hope, this war has tended to the purification of 
the nation, the strongest evidence we have yet had of the fact 
comes not in the tears of the bereaved, but in the self-sacrifice 
of those who have left their secure home-lives and gone out 
to help England in her need. Now these stories show “us 
very few of these. Only in two instances does the author dwell 
on the fate of volunteer soldiers, and in both these she merely 
tells of the sorrow of bereaved women,—both, however, citizens 
of Britain beyond seas. One of these two stories, “The 
Strongest Bond of Empire,” is a most useful feminine pendant 
to Mr. Kipling’s story, “‘ The Outsider,” though it illustrates a 
slightly different point. It would serve a useful purpose if a 
good many, people who talk big words about the way the 
daughter-Colonies responded to their mother’s call would read 
and digest Mrs. Anstruther’s few words of poignant analysis 
of the feelings of a Colonial woman in England :— 

“ And in this England, which I’d always loved as Home, I felt 

inferior in some way, an alien and a stranger, just as though there 
were no place for me.. .. . . You made me feel just as I thought 
the English people felt about their kinsmen from the Colonies: 
as though there were no place for us except most formally—as 
though you tolerated us, but did not care nor understand.” 
If Mrs. Anstruther wishes to help fulfil the prophecy of her 
own prelude, she wil! use her pen once more in war-stories, and 
will make her new series illustrate what lessons we may truly 
learn from this campaign. Our shortcomings, whether we 
acknowledge it or not, have been most plainly shown us, and 
we can all do something—Mrs. Anstruther can certainly do a 
great deal—to drive the lesson home. In the vital interest of 
Mrs. Anstruther’s subject we have hardly said enough in 
praise of her very clever writing, but the sincerest flattery 
from a reviewer to.an author is the request for another book. 

Mr. Hornung is at his best in his new story, The Belle of 
Toorak, which deals entirely with life in the bush. It is, in 
fact, only the story of an episode, and the action is, 
consequently, concise, dramatic, and well-focussed. The 
plot deals with the efforts of Pelham Rigden, the young 
“boss” of a Riverina station, to shelter an escaped convict, 
whom he believes to be his father. The crisis is peculiarly 
inopportune, as Rigden’s fiancée, Moya Bethune, 2 Melbourne 


| irl decidedly superior to him in position, is with her brother 





spending a week at the station, and sees the arrival of the 
wandering swagsman, who disappears with Rigden into the 
station store. When the police arrive Rigden leaves the man 
locked up in the store, and denies all knowledge of -him. 
Many complications follow, some of which might have been: 
avoided had not Rigden shrunk from confiding in Moya. In 
the end all comes right,—the convict, far from being himself 
Rigden’s father, turns out to have murdered that individual, 
who was a comrade of his in the hulks and who had escaped 
with him. Moya forgives the fact that Bethune is a convict’s 
son; the sergeant of police, who has been keeping some 
items of information dark so that his capture of the criminal 
may be single-handed, finds it convenient to look over the part 
Rigden played in endeavouring to shelter the convict ; and all 
well. The interest of the story does not altogether 
depend on the plot. There is a fascinating description of a 
day's sheep mustering, and Moya’s adventures when she 
follows the convict’s trail and is abandoned by him in Blind 
Man’s Block are well told and exciting. How she ever got 
out of Blind Man’‘s Block, in which experienced bushmen were 
afraid to trust themselves, can only be accounted for by the 
fact that of necessity the heroes and heroines of fiction have 
each as many lives as cats. 


gv0es 


A great point is made of the study of character in “ Leslie 
Keith’s” new novel, On Alien Shores. The character of: 
Susie, the heroine, brought up in luxury in Portland Place,’ 
and then making the best of her stolen marriage with a City” 
clerk, is well drawn and lifelike; but the author's real 
achievement is the portrait of good, middle-aged Mrs. William- 
Barentine. She lias such good impulses, which struggle so 
hard with the inevitable worldliness induced: by having: to- 
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keep up a “smart” appearance in household and children on 
a@ comparatively narrow income, that in spite of the mean 
deeds to which her worldliness tempts her, the reader cannot 
help having an ardent desire that she may come creditably 
out of her sordid cares. In the story of the anguish of her 
shabby temptation in Edinburgh the author rises almost to 
Mrs. Oliphant’s level. And when the deus ex machind in 
the person of the telegraph-boy arrives with the news 
that her tardy repentance is too late, and that she 
and her children must, after all, reap the benefit of her 
suppression of facts, her breakdown and subsequent con- 
solation is again drawn almost with Mrs. Oliphant’s subtly 
cynical knowledge of the human heart. The melodramatic 
chapters at the end of the book are much less good than the 
quieter parts. Susie’s forced elopement and return, the 
storm, the drowning of the villain of the piece, and the 
sudden appearance of Susie’s husband back from his business 
mission in China, are out of tone with the rest of the story, 
and we cannot help wishing that “Leslie Keith” had kept to 
his analytical descriptions all through. However, there is a 
great deal of very good stuff in the book. It is a quietly 
amusing story, not too short, written with great care, and, 
above all, with a real power of describing human nature; and 
people who like these qualities will find this novel more than 
merely readable. 

It is to be imagined that there is intended to be something 
attractive about the gentleman who fills the title-rdle in Miss 
Street’s story, Fitz-James, but the present writer has failed to 
discover what that something is. His Christian name, 
Galt, is against him. It would be very difficult to be a 
hero if one were called Galt and the gods had been so 
unkind as to make one a poet. Ruth, the heroine, is an 
attractive creature, and one grudges her extremely to poet 
Galt. The best thing in the book is the character of 
Uncle Webster, who imagines himself a Great Man. He is 
an affected and elderly poetaster, who bores his guests by 
reading aloud in a sonorous voice his emendations of their 
favourite poets. Uncle Webster is a really humorous 
creation. Otherwise the book is in no way remarkable, 
though it is a fair specimen, if one can forgive the unattrac- 
tiveness of the hero, of a modern semi-society story. 


The hero of Mr. Chatterton’s story, The Angel of Chance, 
emulates the ingenious Becky Sharp, who, it will be remem- 
bered, tried to bring about a reconciliation with Miss 
Crawley through the medium of the amiable Miss Briggs 
by diving under the awning where that lady was taking 
her matutinal dip. Mr. Clifford Anstey, however, is more 
fortunate in his attempt than poor Becky, and inaugurates 
a very successful acquaintance with Miss Rachel Meredith. 
In the course of this seaside friendship the couple manage 
after an evening concert to get locked in on the pier, and to 
have to swim to shore together, to the no small scandal of 
the inhabitants of Shinglebeach. After the Shingle- 
beach episode, Clifford Anstey disappears from the story 
till he has to come back at the end to fulfil his obvious 
mission of marrying the heroine. She, meanwhile, after a 
short struggle with poverty, drops into one of those delight- 
ful companions’ places only to be found in the pages of fiction, 
where the companion is treated as a daughter by her 
employers. Even from this light servitude she is eventually 
delivered by coming into a fortune of £4,000 a year. This is 
a cheerful book to read in a moment of depression. Every- 
thing goes well in it after no more difficulties than suffice to 
make the prosperity at the end piquant to hero and heroine. 


It is difficult to say in what exact point the difference lies, 
but no one, apart from the mise-en-scine, could for a moment 
imagine that Miss Wharton’s little book, A Gift from the 
Grave, was anything but an American story. The motive is 
the temptation, fall, and repentance of the hero, Glennard, 
who to escape from dire poverty and to enable him to marry 
the woman he loves, publishes anonymously some most inti- 
mate letters from a celebrated American woman novelist. 
Mrs. Aubyn has loved him, an affection which her physical 
peculiarities had prevented him from returning, though he 
enjoyed keeping up a sentimental correspondence with her. 
These letters he finds he can get an immense sum for, if he 
will publish them after Mrs. Aubyn’s death, making public 
her name but not his, and he yields to the dishonourable 


ance after his shabby deed has brought him 
things he wanted, and the study in souls is well 
done. Readers who like motives, emotions, 
ings will be much interested in the story. 


and cleverly 
and soul Search. 


Miss Tytler gives us a modern version of the Univers; 
founded by Tennyson’s Princess, in her new novel is 
Daughters, but being ultra-modern, far from the m4 
taking a vow “not for three years to speak with a 
men,” the Woman's Institute is presided over by a te 
Dictator, and masters are employed in the tuition, Nise 
Tytler arranges her Institute to cover the ground = 
only of Newnham and Girton, but of the most glorified 
schools of domestic economy as well. As a novel Man 
Daughters is not a success, but as a thoughtful woman's ides 
of the ultimate ideal for the perfect and complete education 
of her sex it is at least interesting. 


Tf one were destined to be born a heroine (which, as Mr 
Dooley would say, “Thank Hivens, Hinissy, I’m not”) 
it would be wise to follow the example of “the Married Mis, 
Binks,” and espouse a gentleman whose parentage was un. 
known, as it gives such splendid chances of ultimate advance. 
ment. In the case of lucky Miss Binks, her husband tums 
out to be the long-lost. cousin of an Earl, who delightedly 
hands over to him the title and estates which he had usurped 
owing to doubts as to the legitimacy of the gentleman known 
as Mr. Tom Knipp. When she hears the joyful news the late 
Miss Binks, now Mrs. Tom Knipp, faints with joy and 
emotion. It is not so very often that “John Strange 
Winter” deserts her beloved officers for millionaires and the 
aristocracy, though this book is a sequel to earlier annals 
of the Binks family. But the present specimen of the 
results of such desertion makes us hope that she will retun 
with all possible speed to the mess-room and the garrison 
town. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE MINOR MAGAZINES. 


Tor QuARTERLIZS.—The new number of the Political Science 
Quarterly indicates the variety of the activities of the 
Columbia University, under the editorship of whose Political 
Science Faculty it is published. The question of Trusts 
is discussed by one professor, who argues: “ Make the indepen. 
dent competitor safe, and let prices be gauged by the cost 
of the goods that are made in his well-equipped establish. 
ment; let him make a fair living; and if the Trust, by real 
economy, makes a better living, no one will complain.” A 
second deals with ‘‘ Money and Prices”; a third writes of “ Direct 
Taxes under the Constitution”; a fourth falls back upon first 
principles, and debates the old and oft-disputed question of 
the Politics of Aristotle. But the most interesting paper is that 
of Mr. C. R. Woodruff, on “American Political Methods.” He 
maintains that in the past the weakness of these methods has 
been the tendency to make the safeguards of the Constitution the 
end sought for and not the means to an end. “Constitutional 
reform, Civil Service reform, ballot reform, municipal reform, are 
the questions to be considered now.” ——T'he July number of the 
Economic Review admirably illustrates the comprehensiveness of 
economic science, at all events as that is understood by the 
Christian Social Union. “A Significant Chapter in the History of 
Currency” no doubt deals with an old-fashioned subject, though 
not guite in an old-fashioned way, but an account of “The 
Glasgow Family Home”—an interesting experiment, by the way 
—“ Wage-Earning Children,” “Fifty Years of Industry from 
the Workman’s Point of View,” and Mrs. Toynbee’s “ Poverty 
and the Poor Law” are written from the new “social” stand- 
point. The most emphatically popular article, however, is 4 
realistic but distinctly hopeful one on “Poor People’s Music- 
Halls in Lancashire.” The writers think these music-halls, on 
the whole, preferable not only to “ public-house sing-songs,” but 
to ordinary “theatres of varieties."——The July number of the 
Law Quarterly is preponderatingly technical. Mr. McCalmont 
Hill gives, however, a generally interesting article on “The 
Growth and Development of International Law in Africa.” He 
takes a moderate view of recent events, and looks for the develop- 
ment of African international law in the meantime to Europe 
rather than to the Dark Continent.——In an interesting number 
of the Jewish Quarterly Review the most notable paper, at least in 
the eyes of outsiders, is “ Liberal Judaism in England: its Difi- 








temptation. The book is chiefly concerned with his repent- 


culties and its Duties.” Tho author, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
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nds—and lays great stress upon his contention—that “the 
minal Jew, while doing obvious harm to his own 
community, will confer no benefit upon the cause of Theism by 
‘ining another religious organisation.” Eminently readable 
: are the first of a series of articles on “ Jews and the English 
ri » and “ The Jewish Sunday School Movement in the United 
states.” ——The Journal of Theological Studies and the Critical 
Review are two quarterlies of an almost exclusively professional 
character. It is evident from the July numbers that every effort 
is being made to keep them up to their high standard. Pro- 
fosgor A. A. Macdonell’s “‘ The Ancient Indian Conception of the 
Soul” may be mentioned as a fair example of the kind of work 
done in the one, and Professor Saxby’s “ Royce’s ‘The World and 
the Individual ’” of that doneintheother. Surely, however, it is 
rather frivolous of Principal Salmond, of the Scotch Free Church 
_editor, too, of the Critical Review—to ask ina notice of Mr. 
Lang’s “ History of Scotland,” “ Is it the case that he is busy on 
a volume of sermons ?” There is much that is interesting 
and valuable—though also rather too much that is hysterical— 
in the Humane Review. Mr. Fox Bourne is always worth 
listening to, even when he deals with such a familiar subject as 
“Claims of Uncivilised Races.” Everybody that is not devoid 
of humanity would give these races what Mr. Bourne terms 
“justice.” But can that be arbitrarily defined? “Ouida” 
says things that are worth listening to in “Culture of 
Cowardice,” and Mrs. Mona Caird in “Is Vivisection Logically 
Justifiable?” but they might have been said much less 
screamily.——T here is ability, but there is also a good deal of 
awateurishness, and of what—if one may use the word without 
ofence—can only be described as “ provinciality,’ in the 
Manchester Quarterly. “A Visit to the Engelberg” is un- 
doubtedly interesting, and to a certain extent novel, but 
“Heinrich Heine ” not only tells us nothing new, but does not 
even state the old facts in a very attractive fashion.— 
The Journal of the Marine Biological Association is notable, if 
only as evidence of the degree to which scientific specialism is 
carried in this country. Most of the articles in the July number 
are of purely technical interest, but the first, by Mr. Walter 
Garstang, on “ The Impoverishment of the Sea ””—it is very well 
written, by the way—ought to be popular, It maintains, 
in opposition to the well-known views of Professor McIntosh, of 
St. Andrews, that the sea-bottom is being depleted of food fishes 
by trawling. 
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Tae Montutigs.—The Canadian Magazine is a credit to the 
Dominion and to the Ontario Publishing Company in Toronto 
which issues it. While it is equal to all but the best of its 
enterprising British and New York contemporaries in the 
quality of its paper and illustrations, and in the abundance 
of its light literature, it does not forget that portion of 
Greater Britain to which the majority of its readers belong. 
Thus the first article gives the best account we have 
sen of the great Ottawa fire. The second is devoted to 
“The Pagan Indians of Canada,” and the writer of a third, 
in speculating on “The Future of Imperialism,” does not 
leave out of consideration the demands of “a free and united” 
Canada. Some of the stories are a trifle too slight, like “ The 
Romance that Failed,’ but there is Kiplingesque power in Mr. 
W. A. Fraser’s “The Salvage of the Santa Maria.” There are 
too many evidences that the once eminently promising Open 
Court is falling off. At all events, and apart from Mr. Carus 
Sterne’s article—the illustrations of which are fully equal to the 
letterpress—on Copernicus, Tycho Brahé, and Kepler, the con 
tents of the July number are the veriest snippets——The 
August “summer number” of the Sunday Strand contains, in 
addition to the usual instalments of Dr. Watson’s “ Life of 
Christ” and other serial works, special articles on the Keswick 
Convention and the work of Sir William MacCormac and his 
colleagues in South Africa——The new number of the School 
World is a good one; it contains, besides special educa- 
tional matters, many “miscellaneous” and informing papers, 
the variety of which may be gathered from such titles as 
“Some Century Ends” and ‘The Social Status of Women 
School-teachers.”” 











THE IDEA OF TRAGEDY IN ANCIENT AND MODERN 
DRAMA. 

The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and Modern Drama. Three 
Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution by W. L. Courtney. 
With a Prefatory Note by A. W. Pinero. (Constable and Co. 
8s. 6d.)—Mr. Courtney’s three lectures were quite worth reprint- 
ing, for they contain a great deal of suggestive criticism and an 
interesting point of view, though in the last of the discourses it 
is hardly developed enough. We should state it thus :—What 








gives distinction to the work of every dramatist—or every writer, 
for that matter—is the background of thought and feeling im- 
plied behind and beyond the words. You may call it the writer’s 
philosophy, his attitude towards life, or what you will; but atall 
events we all feel this; that Shakespeare’s characters, for instance, 
are not merely plausible puppets who do and say things that we 
can believe them to have said and done; they affect us not even 
as actual persons affect us by their words and actions; they 
interest us because they are seen in relation to a background, 
and the background is the undefined personality of Shakespeare, 
the whole woven web of his thought and experience. We see the 
actors as the poet means us tosee them. Aschylus sees human 
beings driven into dreadful straits by the corapulsion of a force 
acting from without—fate, the will of the gods—yet a force 
which is to a certain degree set in motion by human character or 
act. Where there is drama there must be action, and not merely 
drift; the human soul on the Greek stage is pushed fighting, 
beaten yet unsubdued, into the pit that fate has digged for it. 
The struggle between man and an external fate is the cardinal 
motive of Greek tragedy. With Shakespeare we come into 
a world set free of this constraint, yet here as everywhere 
there is the eternal antinomy of freedom and _ necessity. 
Each man is the slave of his own character: character is 
destiny. Still, there is a limit, and one which Mr. Courtney 
neglects to point out, in Shakespeare’s conception of doom. 
Othello comes to ruin not solely because of his inherent weak- 
ness: the tragedy arises from a collision of characters: Iago and 
Othello meet, and the result is like a chemical combination: each 
develops in the other what but for the union would never have 
come into being. In the modern drama of Ibsen and Maeter- 
linck heredity has come to assume proportions almost as menacing 
as those of the Greek Nemesis. Action is in it the inevitable 
outcome of individual temperament; it is not the chance meeting 
of wills that brings the crisis: we carry it in ourselves. ‘“ None 
but yourself shall you meet on the highway of Fate. If Judas 
go forth to-night it is towards Judas his steps will tend.” 
Maeterlinck’s fine saying applies to drama as Maeterlinck and 
Ibsen understand it, but not to the drama of Shakespeare, where 
a larger scope is allotted to chance or Providence. However, 
we have not space to discuss Mr. Courtney’s views, but must be 
content to commend them. His remark that “Shakespeare 
adapted the Gothic spirit to dramatic literature” is excellent, 
and his comparison of Ibsen to Euripides suggests a good deal, 
though the contemporary criticism, as represented by Aristo- 
phanes in the Frogs, recalls rather what the average man says 
of Maeterlinck than of the Scandinavian. We wish we could 
share Mr. Courtney’s admiration for an extract which he givea 
from The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ; it seems to us to lack precisely 
that literary quality, that distinction, which Dumas fils, for 
example, everywhere possesses. 








THE REGISTER OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL OF SCOTLAND. 


The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. Edited by David 
Masson. Second Series, Vol. I. (1625-27). (Her Majesty's 
General Register House, Edinburgh.)—Striking testimony to 
the fact, emphasised by recent writers of Scotland, including 
Mr. Andrew Lang, that it is only in the future that justice can 
be done to the mass of materials bearing upon the history of the 
country that has recently been accumulated, is borne by the 
editor of this volume of the Privy Council Registers of Scotland, 
Emeritus-Professor Masson: ‘‘ Whether from indolence or from 
defect of accessible materials, this early portion of the reign of 
Charles I. has been all but entirely skipped by modern historians, 
and the information available concerning it is now made public 
for the first time.’ That information is of considerable, if not 
quite of the greatest, importance. The Privy Council of Scotland 
remained throughout all the storms of its history what Dr. Masson 
terms it, “the central body of the nation administering affairs by 
its own sagacity though under constant instructions from the 
King.” The Council was reconstructed when Charles ascended 
the throne, and the Register of its proceedings—admirably 
summarised and elucidated by Professor Masson in an 
introduction of two hundred pages—shows how Scotland 
gave its King help in his wars. “It is no mistake 
to use the word ‘wars’ in the plural. For the first ‘four 
or five months of the reign, indeed, the one great war wa3 
the continued war with Spain in the varions ramifications into 
which it had divided itself—war at sea against Spain direct, 
war of offence and defence at sea against the Dunkirkers or 
other cruisers from the Spanish Netherlands, inland war on the 
Continent in rescue of Count Mansfield’s wild enterprise for the 
recovery of the Palatinate, or in support of the Dutch Republic, 
or by subsidies to Christian IV. of Denmark as Generalissimo 
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against the German Imperialists—but from August, 1626, there 
was the prospect, and from early in 1627 the certainty, of a war 
also With France.” The Registers show the expedients resorted 
to by the Council—the searching of the highways and hedges, 
the commandeering of rogues and vagabonds, even paupers and 
criminals—to secure contingents for Charles, These amounted 
in all to fourteen thousand men. The actual number shipped for 
service in 1626 and 1627 must have been between ten thousand 
and twelve thousand, or about a twentieth part of the entire 
adult male population. “What became of them all? Neither 
mortal nor angel can tell. Most of them must have left 
their bones to moulder in foreign battlefields; not a few of 
them may have had Bardolph’s fate in King Henry, and been 
hanged for sacrilegious looting; and of those that survive 
some may have settled down as artisans and what not else in 
German or Danish or Swedish towns, to leave families there 
traceable by their Scottish names to this day, while a proportion 
may have been able to return to Scotland to tell the stories of 
their foreign adventures at firesides in the Lowlands or the 
Highlands, and possibly not too old, some of them, even fifteen or 
twenty years hence, to take up arms again and fight under the 
Leslies for the Covenant, or under Montrose on the other side. 
Most fortunate by far must those of the ten thousand or twelve 
thousand have been that went direct into the service of Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden ; and the probability is that many that had 
not been sent directly into that service found their way into it 
after the bungling Mansfield and the incompetent Christian IV. 
had disappeared from the scene, and the great Swede had 
become visibly the one effective standard-bearer of Conti- 
nental Protestantism.” The second service rendered to history 
by this volume of records and by Professor Masson’s intro- 
duction is more peculiarly Scottish. They help materially to 
“‘redd up” the complicated mystery of the tenure of Scottish 
Church lands, which was deepened rather than pierced by 
the Edicts issued by Charles I. on entering upon his 
reign, which sought to recover for the State as much as 
possible of these lands. But even the English reader will appre- 
ciate the lucidity of Dr. Masson’s careful and interesting state- 
ment of the actual condition of the Church lands at the period of 
which he writes. It may be doubted if Dr. Masson ever wrote a 
better piece of English than this introduction, which must 
represent a considerable amount of labour. There is not a touch 
in it of that Carlylese—though always genial Carlylese—which 
used to make a good deal of Professor Masson’s writing rather 
hard reading some years ago. One regrets to see that he has 
retired from the editorship of the Privy Council Registers, even 
although his successor is so accomplished a historical scholar 
as Mr. Hume Brown. It is to be hoped, however, that there is 
truth in the current rumour that Professor Masson is engaged on 
his “ reminiscences.” No autobiography of this kind could wel 
be more interesting than that of the doyen of Scottish men of 
letters. 








THE REDEMPTION OF EGYPT. 

The Redemption of Egypt. By W. Basil Worsfold. (George 
Allen. 25s,)—In this singularly handsome and beautifully illus- 
trated volume Mr. Worsfold gives the fruits of a visit to Egypt in 
the winter of 1898-99, which was undertaken for the purpose of 
examining on the spot the physical 2nd social characteristics of 
the country, and of exhibiting them in connection with the work 
of political reorganisation and industrial development which is 
now in progress. Mr. Worsfold is clearly a painstaking observer ; 
he has been at great pains to check his observations by inquiries at 
authorities in Egypt; and he writes lucidly and easily. Doubtless 
he travels over ground which, owing to circumstances, has 
recently become very familiar. Alexandria, Cairo, the Delta, 
Luror, and Assouan are almost as well known to English readers 
of average intelligence as, say, Calcutta, Bombay, and the public 
works in India. The story of the enormous services which have 
been rendered to the Egyptian people by means of the British 
occupation has often been told before, and Mr. Worsfold is unable 
to add anything material to it. But both sketch and story are 
vivid, and on account of the personal element in them distinctly 
original, though, to be sure, Mr. Worsfold might have spared 
us a good deal of rather commonplace moralisation such as:— 
“The English occupation, by extending the protection of the 
law to the peasants, has already made.gross manifestations of 
injustice. imipossible; but many years must pass before 
even the powerful ministers of civilisation which England 
has introduced can create the spirit of justice in the 
people themselves.” A remarkably good chapter in this book is 
that on the education system. It shows among other things the 
rapid increase in the proportion of students learning English, as 
compared with those learning French. Taking the years 1889 


and 1898 as the basis of comparison, the Percentage of by 

learning English in the primary schools hag risen hee 
24 to %2, while the percentage of boys learning Prine, 
has fallen from 76 to 28. In the secondary schools the 

centage of boys learning English has risen from 26 to 41 Ai 
the percentage of boys learning French has fallen from 4 to “ 
The educational position in Egypt generally may be Sinisa’ 
by saying that out of a total of seven thousand seven hundred a 
thirty-five pupils who are receiving instruction in the Govern. 
ment schools of all grades, five thousand seven hundred and 
forty are taught either French or English, and that of thi; Du 
ber three thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine aro learnin 

the latter language, and one thousand eight hundred and eighty. 
one the former. Altogether, as a manual and guide-book of Egypt 
and of its “redemption” by this country, Mr. Worsfold’s book 
which is in every respect a delight to the eye, is without 4 rival, 








PORTUGUESE NYASSALAND. 


Portuguese Nyassaland. By W. Basil Worsfold. (Sampson Low 
Marston, and Go. 12s.)—This, like so many books by the game 
author, is an admirable manual of the comparatively unknony 
subject of which it treats. It is based chiefly on the records of 
African travellers, the British Consular Reports, and the Reports 
furnished to the Administration of the Nyussa Company by its 
officials; the fourth chapter—and from the commercial point of 
view perhaps the most important of all—is written by Sir Robert 
Edgcumbe, who says of the railway from Pemba Bay to the shores 
of Lake Nyassa that it “will not only bring the whole produce 
of the country from one end to the other into direct touch with 
the markets of the world, but immediately it is ready for traffic 
must become the great trunk line to the whole of the vast lake 
district of Africa, a territory of immense magnitude, temperate 
from its elevation, and teeming with population and natural 
wealth of every kind.” Mr. Worsfold’s account of the early 
connection of the Portuguese with Africa is a trifle too long; 
otherwise his book is a model of condensation. The information 
supplied as to the agricultural and mineral resources of Portu- 
guese Nyagsaland seems to be full and accurate.  What’is said of 
the condition and prospects of Lourenco Marques and Beira 
ought at the present moment to be read with no little interest. 
The progress of Beira in particular may be gathered from 
the fact that its total trade increased in value from about 
£135,000 in 1893 to £512,480 in 1896. It may also be noted that 
Mr. Worsfold advocates for Nyassaland the “culture” system 
which has worked such wonders in Java. 








IN BIRD-LAND WITH FIELD-GLASS AND CAMERA. 

In Bird-Land with Field-Glass and Camera. By Oliver G. Piko, 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—Several books very similar to the one 
before us have recently been published. Instead of collecting 
skins and birds’ nests, the modern field-naturalist contents him: 
self with photographing, and when he has got together a certain 
number of plates, he illustrates a book and publishes his notes 
and observations. Mr. Pike writes pleasantly enough on thebird- 
life round his home in the northern suburbs of London, in the 
New Forest, and on the Norfolk Broads. He does not tell us 
much that is new; but for all that, many persons who love 
Nature will read his book with pleasure. Some of his photo- 
graphs are good, and the patience which must have bee 
expended on obtaining those of the living birds deserves admira. 
tion. But the amateur photographer is apt to be over-well 
satisfied with the productions of his camera, and some of those 
in the present volume are hardly worth reproducing. Yet 
photographing birds and birds’ nests is a harmless pastime, and 
exercises such charms over those who turn to it, that we could 
have wished that Mr. Pike described more fully. his methods 
for the benefit of those who may care to imitate him. He 
uses a half-plate camera and a silent shutter of the Thornton 
Pickard, time and instantaneous, pattern. It is fixed inside the 
camera, and a velvet padding deadens the noise of the shutter, 
which would otherwise startle the bird at the critical moment. A 
good length of pneumatic tubing is also required, and an 
exposure of about a twentieth of a second has proved the most 
successful. Of course, for moving birds a much quicker exposure 
is necessary. 








THE ERSKINES. 
The Erskines. By A.R. MacEwen. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d.)—This volume has had its “ psycho- 
logical moment”; it appears immediately after final arrange 
ments have been made for the union of those Secessionis's 
in Scotland who trace their inspiration, if not their policy, to the 








brothers Ralph and Ebenezer Erskine, and their new biographer 
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n who has taken a considerable part in -the-making 


: ma: 
y ae eeangenents. Dr. MacEwen has had the advantage or 
pra of having had many competent predecessors in 
iad’ 


Jling the story of the Erskines and their memorable secession 
° . hundred and seventy years ago from the Church of 
in din the interest of that Evangelicalism which was quite 
yon much a religious practice as it was an ecclesiastical theory, 

4 was in strong opposition to the dominant Moderatism 
: the period. At the same time, Dr. MacEwen, while indebted 
and acknowledging his debt, to those who have gene before him, 
has produced @ perfectly fresh monograph. This freshness is 
largely due to its conspicuous fairness. Dr. MacEwen does 
justice not only to the Presbyterian Seceders who followed the 
Erskines, bnt to the Moderates whom they left. He also points 
out that the secession “detached the distinctive beliefs of the 
Reformed Church of Scotland from the fluctuating opinions of 
the Assembly, and preserved them through the very detachment,” 
while “even socially and intellectually it helped to maintain 
fcottish nationality at a time when it was in danger of being ab- 
sorbed.” Dr. MacEwen’s knowledge of Church life in England, both 
Anglican and Nonconformist, enables him to make such pertinent 
remarks as that “ there was not the faintest resemblance between 
the normal Seceder and Matthew Arnold’s ‘ political dissenter,” 
and “by their strict adherence to the Presbyterian polity and 
creed, the Erskines differentiated the Nonconformity of Scotland 
from the Nonconformity of England.” Finally, Dr. MacEwen 
does ample justice to the simple, pious lives, the hard pastoral 
work, and the literary achievements, now somewhat depreciated, 
of the Erskines. His monograph is undoubtedly, from the purely 
literary point of view, one of the best of the series to which it 


belongs. 








CANADIAN VERSE. 

A Treasury of Canadian Verse. Edited by T. H. Rand. (Vent 
andCo. 4s. 6d. net.) —The best poems in this anthology are those 
relating to scenery and the passing of the seasons, though 
inthe patriotic poems a high note is struck. Among the rare 
exceptions to this rule Mr. Roberts must be mentioned, whose 
“Recessional ” epitaphs for a sailor and a husbandman, and a 
lullaby entitied ‘Sleepy Man” show a far wider range of thought 
anda greater command of metre. Mr. Pollock’s swinging verse 
in“The Trial of Gold,” describing the struggles of the Yukon 
rush, isa thing to be admired. “The Habitant’s Jubilee Ode,” 
by Mr. Drummond, is written in a dialect that reminds one of 
the negro patois, but we suppose it must be considered a dialect. 
There is more English than French in its make-up. With this 
proud and loyal Jubilee Ode should be mentioned “ This Canada 
of Ours,” in which Mr. Edgar has infused a fervour which is 
enhanced by a most happy lilting refrain. “The Egyptian 
Lotus” of Mr. Eaton is a stately little poem, awakened by the 
sight of a lotus growing in Western waters. Mr. Lampman has, 
greatly daring, essayed the mystery of life suggested by “The 
Railway Station.” “John A’vor’s Last Lay,” the regret of a 
knight about to become a Carmelite, has a wonderful touch of 
Nature in it. ‘ Fréres, let me keep my lute.” Still, though the 
historical feeling and sentiment are patent in many that we 
cannot possibly mention out of the hundreds, the poems on 
Nature seem to us the most representative and the happiest 
efforts of Canadian poets. E. Pauline Johnson’s “The Song my 
Paddle Sings” has a movement, a charm, a rhythm as of a 
breeze that fascinates the reader. Again, in the “Song of the 
Thaw,” “ The Silver Thaw,” and “Chinook ” of Messrs. Kerning- 
ham, Roberts, and Stafford we realise the beauty of manifesta- 
tions which do not always attract the poet. And now we may 
mention “She just keeps house for me,” by Jean Blewett; “In 
Matabeleland,” by Mr. Baylis ; and Mr. Macfarlane’s “ A Grave in 
Samoa,” as embodying a sentiment that appeals to all of us, 
whether we live in Scotland or Samoa, Australia or America. 








4 HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 1640-1660. 

A History of the English Church, 1640-1660. By William 
Shaw, Litt D. 2 vols. (Longmans and Co. 36s.)—Dr. Shaw's 
two volumes are full of highly important matter, but he 
probably does not expect to find readers for them outside the 
narrow circle of students of history. The personal narratives 
which give so great an interest to Neal’s “History of the 
Puritans” and Walker's “ Sufferings of the Clergy,” to mention 
two books that in a way represent the two sides, are not to be 
found. But what he does give us is more valuable. “Tho 
years 1640-1660,” he writes, “witnessed the most complete and 
drastic revolution that the Church of England has ever under- 


ee some found local protection, and some were saved by sheer 

obscurity). The chapter. lands were sold, and the. cathedrals 
“purified or defiled.” It is highly instructive to examine the 
causes of these tremendous changes. These causes are substan- 
tially given in chap. 1. The debates in the Long Parliament from 
1640 to 1643 are there fully analysed. And the general 
result of the analysis is this: Episcopacy was abolished, 
not because the dominant party preferred Presbyterianism 
or Independency, but because the Bishops had made themselves 
intolerable. The Puritans were not Presbyterians. Even so 
thoroughgoing a partisan as Pym “ expressed an opinion that 
it was not the intention of the House to abolish either Episcopacy 
or the Book of Common Prayer, but to reform both wherever 
offence was given to the people.” The offence was twofold: 
the way in which the Bishops had intruded themselves into 
secular affairs, in alliance with tyranny, and their oppression 
of the Puritan clergy. Connected with this last was the grievance 
of innovations in ritual. It has become the fashion within the 
last few years to praise Laud for his tolerance and breadth of 
mind. Readers who may be disposed to accept this view of 
Episcopal rule in the days when the King’s power was 
still unshaken we recommend to study these debates. 
Not a voice was raised to defend Episcopacy, as it actually 
was, though there were fervent supporters of the system. The 
truth is that twelve years of Laud and his friends brought 
the Church of England to ruin. It is of the worst omen 
that High Churchmen who believe themselves to be Liberal 
find their ideal in him. Dr. Shaw deals with other subjects of 
importance, and gives in his appendices a great mass of facts 
which the historian of the times must take into account, but the 
essential part of his work is in the first chapter. 








THE CAVALIER SOLDIERS’ VADE MECUM. 

The Cavalier Soldiers’ Vade Mecum. Edited by E. Almack, 
F.S.A. (Blades, East, and Blades. 4s. 6d.)—The real title of 
this interesting relic of the Great Rebellion is “Certain Prayers 
Fitted to Severale Occasions and are to be Used in His Majesties 
Armies.” Only one copy is known to exist. First we have a list 
of psalms to be said or sung on various occasions. Then follows 
a “ psalm preparatory” collected from several psalms, and then 
the prayers for “the setting out of an army,” “for the soldiers 
on parade,” “ before battle,” “for a place besieged,” “ for the civil 
state of the Kingdom,” &c. The most characteristic is that to be 
used in times of distress and danger. One or two we know 
already from the Book of Common Prayer, and the phrase- 
ology is often identical. The style and tenor are always 
dignified and often rise to sublimity. Witness this extract 
from “A Prayer Before the Battle” :—‘ And that we may 
with the more security meet our Dangers, Seal to every Soul here, 
this day, the forgiveness of all our Sins: And howsoever it 
shall please thee to dispose of us in this Battle, Thy blessed Will, 
Holy Father, be done; Be unto us, both in Life, and in Death, 
advantage; and grant that we may either come off with Victory, 
and live thy Servants, or expect our gearland in the next life, and 
die thy Martyrs,” &c, 








Among the Birds in Northern Shires. By Charles Dixon. (Blackie 

and Son. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Dixon’s books on birds are already well 

known, and there is much sameness about them. This volume 
deals with bird life in the Northern parts of these islands, 
especially Scotland, and England North of Yorkshire. It is 

inevitable that a writer who confines himself to popular 

ornithology in the British Islands, and publishes a new book 

at frequent intervals, should repeat himself. ‘ Rural Bird 

Life,” “ British Sea Birds,” ‘Our Favourite Song Birds,” 

* Bird Life in a Southern County,” and several other books with 

similar titles, involve constant repetition, and we have not found 

much new matter in the book now before us, nor anything of 

special interest. The author is an accurate observer, but, 

unfortunately, he has a style of writing which is singularly 

deficient in ease and charm. Mr. Charles Whymper has supplied . 
a number of illustrations, which are tolerably pleasing; but the 

book is, on the whole, disappointing, and contains little which is . 
not well known to every observer of birds. 


Our Fleet To-Day. By Captain S. Eardley-Wilmot,R.N. Witb 
Illustrations. (Seeley and Co. 5s.)~In this volume Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot has, by striking out all account of foreign 
navies and extending the history of our own, changed “The 
Development of Navies during the Last Half-Century” into a 





gone,” Its whole constitution was changed, its formularies 
banished, and its clergy deprived (though some welcomed the 


description of the British Navy alone. Chapters on such naval 
actions as have taken place are added. These must seem of 
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doubtful value to the average reader, to whom the effects of 
quickfiring guns and bursting shells appeal less than the fact 
that in every single case lack of courage, incompetency, or great 
disparity vitiated the results obtained. A radical alteration of 
the rule governing the duration of combats in this year’s Naval 
Maneuvres reveals how utterly at sea our naval experts are. 
Captain Eardley-Wilmot writes very lucidly, and, beyond the 
expression of one or two decided preferences, avoids controversial 
subjects. 


‘SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—»>—— 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 











The Life of Rekhmara. By Percy E. Newberry. (A. Constable 
and Co. 21s.)—Rekhmara was Prime Minister of Thothmes III, 
having special charge of the district between Assouan and Siut. 
He was Governor of Thebes and Chief Justice (literally “ Gate 
of Justice,” from the place where justice was commonly adminis- 
tered). He was also Steward of the Temple of Amen, and had 
charge~of the- prisoners of war, who were made to work for: 
the god, and otherwise employed in the neighbourhood of the 
temple. Rekhmara survived his master, but seems not to have 
been continued in office by the next Monarch, Amenhetep II. 
All these duties as pictured on the tomb (which is in the 
neighbourhood of Luxor), and with them the Vizier’s private 
business and amusements (as spearing the hippopotamus): 
are reproduced in this volume. It gives us a highly interesting 
glance into Egyptian life in the fifteenth century B.C. 


The Life of Sir Janes Nicholas Douglass, F.R.S. By Thomas 
Williams. (LongmansandCo. 3s.6d.)~J.'N. Douglass was theelder 
son of Mr. Nicholas Douglass, who, after an unfortunate ex- 
perience in business (caused by the misbehaviour of a partner), 
took service with the Trinity House as a constructive engineer, 
After some experience as an engineer James Nicholas went to 
help his father in the erection of a lighthouse on the Bishop 
Rock, in the Scilly Isles. This was in 1847. For two years 


father and son were employed in setting up an iron structure. | 


This was just completed—it was ready to receive the lantern, 
glasses, &c.—when, on February Sth, 1850, it was swept away by 
astorm. A building of stone was now planned, and for two 
years the two Douglasses were employed in superintending the 
erection of it. James then went elsewhere, but his brother took 
his place, and in 1858 the lighthouse was finished (at a cost of 
£34,650). In 1855 J. N. Douglass re-entered the service of the 
Trinity House, and he remained in it till in 1892 illness com- 
pelled his resignation. During these thirty-seven years he was 
engaged in the planning and executing of several works of the 
greatest importance, the most famous, perhaps, being the 
latest Eddystone Lighthouse. This was opened in 1882 by the 
Duke of Edinburgh (Mr., or as he soon afterwards became, Sir, 
J. N. Douglass was greatly impressed, we are told, by the 
Duchess’s knowledge of lighthouse affairs). The building was 
estimated to cost £78,000; the actual figure was £59,250. The 
time allowed was five years; it actually was finished in four. 
This volume is an interesting record of a man who seems to have 
been as estimable as he was able. 


The Constitution and Laws of Afghanistan. By Mir Munshi 
Sultan Mohammad Khan. (John Murray.)—It must be con- 
fessed that few Englishmen have regarded Afghanistan in the 
light of a constitutionally governed country. Nor does our 
author contend that it is. He quotes, for instance, from Mr, 
Elphinstone’s “ Kingdom of Kabul,” giving comments of his 
own, which tend to show that the Ameer is about as absolute a 
Sovereign as well can be. Here are some examples :— 


Text. ComMENTS. 
The Ameer “cannot cede any “He can if he chooses.” 
part of the territory occupied 
by Afghan tribes.” 
“ He cannot increase the settle- “He has power to change this, 
ment of the land revenue.” and has changed it.” 
“The King cannot resume the “The present Amir has resumed 
grants of his predecessors.” them all.” 

“The Oustoms duties have “He has the power to aiter the 
never been altered.” Customs, and has done 50.” 
«A part of the administration “He has abolished the govern- 
of justice has been left to the ments of all the tribes ; his is 

international government of now the sole government.” 
the tribes.” 


The situation is summed up in one sentence: “There is no rival 





to the present Amir—there is only one King, one power i 

law.” But nevertheless our author thinks that “it will be oar 
benefit of his subjects if his reign is prolonged.” Would Mess . 
Naoroji and Dutt like to exchange British government for th 
Amir’s? Here is a native ruler ready to their hand, ; 


TueoLocy.—Tert-Book for the Three Creeds. By tho Rey 
Septimus Buss. (Rivingtons. 3s. 6d.)—This is a usefy) litte 
manual, containing the information wanted on most points rey 
not, we think, unsusceptible of improvement. We should like'¢ 
have seen the Nicene clause, “ One Baptism for the Remission of 
Sins,” explained. It is not profitable to quote Passages fro 
Scripture which refer to a different state of things, Whon 
baptism is administered in infancy, what sins are remitted 
through it? It would have been well, too, not to state so crude] 
that “eternal” = “everlasting.”——From the same author 
publisher we have received a Tezt-Book for the Church Catechism, 
(1s. 4d.) We can praise this more unreservedly, though the 
criticism on “everlasting ” applies here also. Some serviceah|s 
examination papers have been added.—In the “ Quiet Hour 
Series” (Marshall Brothers) we have The Pattern Prayer-Boo) 
(is. net). Various expressions are taken from St. Paul, record. 
ing the Apostle’s experiences and practice of prayer, and 
expounded. The first chapter, for instance, takes the words: 
“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith ” (Eph. iii, Ii 
—Some Tides of To-Day. By the Rev. Harry Jones. (Ellis 
Stock. 6d. net.)—This little volume contains six seasonable dis. 
courses by a preacher whose name suffices to commend them.ty 
readers of the Spectator. Sound sense and good feeling, in. 
formed by a reasonable piety, are their characteristics. 


Maps.— Weare glad tosee twomore of Mr. John Murray’s “Handy 
Classical Maps” (1s. neteach). These are Palestine and Germania, 
both appearing under the editorial care of Mr. G. B. Grundy. The 
Palestine map illustrates “Old and New Testament history accord. 
ing to the Palestine Exploration Survey ” (would it not havebeen 
possible to mark the localities of the tribes, as the provinces 
are marked in a map of France in Departments?) Half of the 
space is occupied by two supplementary maps giving “ eountriss 
mentioned in the Old Testament,”’ and “ countries mentioned in 
the New Testament,” with a reference to the journeys of St. Paul, 
Germania includes the whole country from the ‘Baltic to the 
Black Sea, i.e, Germania Magna, which was never subdued by 
the Romans, together with the provinces of Rhaetia and Novigun 
jn one division, with the two cis-Rhenane territories which the 
Romans somewhat magniloquently called Germania Superior and 
Inferior; and in the other division, Pannonia (Superior and 
Inferior), Iilyrium (the barbarous “Illyria” is given in the title 
but not in the map), Dacia, Maesia (I. and II.), Thracia, and 
Macedonia, with the unsubdued Sarmatia. 


MisceLLangous.—History of the British Empire. By C.C. Green, 
M.A. (J.M. Dent and Co. 38s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Green puts battles 
as much as possible into the background (Sluys, Creoy, Poictiers, 
and Agincourt have scarcely a page between them), and devotes 
his space to industrial developments, commerce, social life, litera 
ture,&c. Military matters are pretty sure to have as much atten- 
tion as is due to them in the long run, and Mr. Green’s plan is to 
be commended. The illustrations are suited to the character of 
the book and add materially to its value and interest— 
The Letters of Cicero. Translated into English by Evelyn §. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. Vol. III. (G. Bell and Sons. 3s.)—In view 
of a more detailed notice of this work, when it has reached com- 
pletion, we will simply record the appearance of the third 
volume with the remark that it covers about four years 
(48-44 B.C.) It stops short of the death of Casar, March 15th, 44. 
——Acetylene. By Vivian B. Lewes. (A. Constable and ©. 
31s. 6d. net.)-—It is possible that all our readers may not know 
that acetylene is an illuminant. Having mastered that initial 
fact, they may go on to learn all that can be learnt, either 
theoretically or practically, from this volume, intended, we 66, 
as “a handbook for the student and manufacturer.” It does not 
lie within our province to criticise books of this kind, but we are 
glad to give such publicity to their appearance as these columns can 
afford. Laundry Work. By A. Daniel. (McCorquodale and(o) 
—This is,as far as we can remember, the liber princeps about 
washing. The plan is to describe the chemical constitution of 
the materials used, and then to give rules for various ways of 
washing various fabrics and articles, for removal of stains,.40. 
We see that a prominent place is given to woollen articles. Few 
things are more aggravating than the ruin which the self 
taught laundress makes of these. The book is illustrated, a good 
way of helping the non-literary person to understand— 
Among books of the holiday season we may mention Farnham 
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ts Surroundings, written and illustrated by Gordon Home, 

. “s Introduction by Edna Lyall (F. Sturt, Farnham, 6d. net). 

i glad to see that Mr. Sturt does justice to the wise 
t) 


iberality of Bishop Thorold. 





Nsw Eprrions.—In the “Library of English Classics ” (Mac- 
‘non and Co.) the latest volume is The Travels of Sir John 
ell (3s. 6d. net). Mr. Pollard, under whose care these 
. - are appearing, explains what he has been called upon to 
pe The Travels. Ho has compared the text of the edition 
oT ite 1735 with the Cotton MS. in the British Museum, 
yom corrected a number of errors, omissions, &c., either in- 
oe or deliberate. The spelling is modernised, but the 
nian retained, obscure and obsolete words being explained 
ty 8 glossary. —— Unto This Last: Four Essays on the First 
Principles of Political Economy. By John Ruskin. (G. Allen. 
is. 61. net.) —St. Winifred’s ; or, The World of School. By F. W. 
farar, (A. and C. Black. 6d.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———_———_ 
.), The Principles and Practice of Hydrotherapy, 8vo ....(Bailliére) 16/0 














rach (S. ots 
furan World Pulpit (The), Vol. 57, Jan.June, 1900(Christian World Oifice) 4/6 
Cooper (William D.), The Sussex Smugglers, cr 8VO ....++eee+...,(Gibbings) 3/6 
Corelli (ML), The Master Christian, cr a EEE be eeeetecereeres (Methuen) 6/0 
Douglass (Sir James N., F.R.S.), Life of, by Thomas Williams, cr 8vo(Longmans) 3/6 
rorrick (Robert), The Web of Life, cr 8V0 .....++seeeeeeee++ee--(Macmillan) 6/0 
kins (Tighe), The Silent Gate, cr 8VO ......++ oeeeeees(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
chinson (Lady Hely), Monica Grey, CF SVO ccccccccee eauenwermad (Murray) 2/6 
Keese (Oliné), The Broad Arrow, cr 8VO .........+++ socceseees-(Macmillan) 2/0 
owis(@. Pitt-), A Handbook of Thames River Law, 8vo ........(E. Wilson) 15/0 
\inskill (Mary), In Exchange for a Soul, cr 8vo ....... eeeceees-(Macmillan) 2/0 
ash (Richard), The Goddess : a Demon, cr 8V0 .......sesseeeeeesee (White) 6/0 
Vbet (John), Our Forests & Woodlands (Haddon Hall Library), 8vo (Dent) 7/6 
paget (J. Otho), Hunting (Haddon Hall Library), 8v0..........++. --.(Dent) 7/6 
Parkes (Thomas), The Flick of Fortune, cr 8VO .........s.eeeeeeees (White) 6/0 
Parsell (H. V. A., jun.) & Weed (Arthur J.), Gas Engine Construction (Low) 14/0 
pasmore (Rev. T. H.), The Things Beyond the Tomb: in a Catholic Light, 
7) Ee rrr rrr re ee gtkadtederane (Longmans) 2/6 
Plomer (Captain W.), The Officer's Pocket Book for Home and Foreign 
Servicg, ODIONG 12MO ...ceseeeerecereccece canahesuacvaven (Gale & Polden) 5/0 
smith (Rev. John), Christ and Missions, 12mo ....(Prim. Meth. Pub. House) 2/6 
tavlor (Henry 0.), Ancient Ideals: a Study of Intellectual and Spiritual 
PaO, P VOIR. BVO cecccecccccccccccecccncccccceocccesccccecs (Macmillan) 21/0 
Ten Little Boer Boys: a New Version of an Old Tale, by orman,” Pictures 
a COED ccnp covacecccevesscecenvactenscoaseces (Dean) 3/6 
Thomas (C. H.), Origin of the Anglo-Boer War Revealed (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Valentine (L.), Heroes of the United States, roy 8v0........... e+.--(Warne) 7/6 


Woodgates (R. G.), The Law of Agency, 8VO ......eeeeeeeeeeeeees(Clowes) 8/6 








the SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
inp UPHAM’S, 283 Tshington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BRENTANO'S, Union Square, New York, 
TSA, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C.; Tur 
SopscRIPTION NEWS Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 17 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
004 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A. WILSON CoMPANY, LTD., 
55 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GOTCH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 
BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land; W.C. RigBy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 
~where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 






Mtitacetssoepncess o+eee £10 10 0| Narrow-Column.......cccceee 310 0 
Half-Page es 5 & 0} Half-Column .......... coccee 115 0 
Quarter-Page.....e.s0- esoooe 212 6] Quarter-Column......... coves O17 C 
COMPANIES. 
CUNO PRED. 00 cccseciscsvess £14 14 0| Inside Page ........-..eee0e £12 12 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Half. 














luciuting postage to any part of the Unitea ¥e@?/y- Yearly, Quarterly, 
Kingdom ....... MiGeeaeaeuReSaecuennees «Ah 8 Gir OM 8.460 F F 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
J eae eeewctecesecececces 110 6....015 3....0 7 8 
a 
iT} oF) 13 
LIBERTY LIBERTY ” 
ART FABRIGS| ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 
rer In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
Decorative and Charming Colourings. 
Furnishing TAPESTRIES |SERGES CRETONNES|VELVETEENS 
Dain 4 SILK BROCADES!|CHENILLES|/CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTHS 
Ab and Inexpensive. | VELVETS |PLUSHES !MUSLINS 'GOSSAMERS. 





Parreas Poor. nspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


FREE. ys 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 


Oo S L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —MYRa’S JOURNAL. 


Collars—LADIES’ 3-fold.......sseeeeeeeeee.3/6 per dozen. 
LINEN GENTS’ 4-fold ........csseeeeeee+s4/ll per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from........ 5/11 per dozen. 


Shirts—Best quality Long 

co LLA RS Cc U FF Ss Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 

, 3 “ 3 Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 

Samples and Price Lists, also o, (to measure, 
Handkerchiefs 4 Linens, post-free. AND SH i RTS. 2/- extra). 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials for 14/- the half-doz. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED ..............£435,000,000. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifles the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Scurf,and Promotes a Luxuriant Growth. For Fair or Grey Hair 
use GOLDEN MACASSAR OIL, which does not stain or darken the 
hair or linen. Sizes—3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
and A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


HEADACHES 


EY E-ST R Al N ¥ are frequently Nature's warning that the eyes 


are being overstrained, being caused by in- 
equality of the muscular effort (as in Unequal 

















OVER- Eyes and Astigmatism) or oan excessive 
: muscular energy necessary to produce distinct 
vision. Permanent relief will in most cases 
immediately follow the skilful correction 
WORKED of the defect, For full particulars as to the 


Care and Preservation of the Eyes sea 
“OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
EYES i] F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free, One Shilling, 
Ss from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





Now ready, post-free. 


HAMPTON AND SONS! 
New Illustrated Catalogues of “* 








. These Catalogues enable intending pur- 
Furniture, chasers to see that although the quality, 
Carpets, the artistic merit, and the finish of 

7 Hampton and Sons productions are 
Fabrics, exceptional, their prices are the lowest 





: at which goods of equivalent value are 
Fine Arts. anywhere procurable, 








HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 
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RexAat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OODARD SCHOOLS For GIR 
yy CIRENCESTER. "ig (Church of England Public Schools.) L 8, 
Listablished by Royal Charter,1815. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, LaDy WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton Col 
Agriculturists, Colonists, &c. For. Prospectus of, College, Farm and Dairy, List of | (1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bramley.—Terms, School House, £40 : Boardte, 





Governors, Piofessors, Practical Instructors, &c., Coursés.of Instruction, Scholar- 
ships, Dipiomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
- NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 

LAND.—Situated in one of the‘Finest Stock-raising Districts of the country. 
In close proximity to-the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future Land 
Agents, Farmers, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS OCTOBER 2nd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. - 


Ye OW FT CK Ss C H OO L 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60. ‘Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 8. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES. EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL 3rd and 4th. 

For-particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Ten HEAD-MASTER'S NOMI- 


4 NATIONS, with reduction of fees, offered for admission in September. —For 
particulars and conditions, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 











7 rad 
{ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and_playing- 
fields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
-grade Endowed School (founded 1519).. .Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leaving 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and: Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
50 and 55‘guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


QEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public’Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge, 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SUATER, M.A., LU.D., F.R.A.S. 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and. work of .boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


Bo fag se ce gan BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

















a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 





Re ae healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
$) RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommences with entrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
AY ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
pil School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and: REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 
























T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
kK) Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE... First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
Mistress or Secretary. References—The Head-Master of Bedtord Grammar School ; 
the President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.: Miss Welsh. Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, &c.-AUTUMN 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on modern lines: preparation for the Universities Excellent 
premises, close to the sea: large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c 


T. JOHN’S, -‘WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
 (nearest.Station, Preston Park).--LADIEs"'SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils, 11 to19._ Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Rets.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 











MUDOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, LONDON. 

—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only) Principal, Mrs. 
HAMILTON, Cambridge Historical Tripos, Class I. First-rate modern education. 
Large staff of English and Foreign Mistresses.- University Lecturers and best 
London Masters for Music, &c. Grounds of four acres. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding, and bicycling. Large gymnasium.—Prospectus and references 
on application. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress ot Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 














ew(CHOOL for MISSIONARIES DAUGHTERS, 

_ WALTHAMSTOW HALL, SEVENOAKS.—The Committee have decided 
to receive a limited nuwber of lay Pupils. Principal, Miss MILLAR (assisted by 
nine Resident Mistresses). Beautiful situation Home care and Christian 
tratning’; technical instruction. Papils prepared for the Cambridge Local and 
Matriculation Examinations.—For prospectusund terms, apply tothe PRINCIPAL. 


ie ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
kK With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 
LB gel 28 REICHSSTRASSE—FOREIGN LAN.- 
GUAGES and other Tuition.—Mr. F. C. EARLE, having had several years’ 
experience, RECEIVES PUPILS at the above address.— Testimonials and 
Prospectus can also be sent from Rey. W. EARLE, Bilton Grange, Rugby. 











(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.— Terms, £93 a ye; Ing House, ¢4y 
(3) ST. WENIFRED'S, Bangor. —Terms, £35 year” 
Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's. ayy 


Rugeley, Staffs. 


prio 
HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE F 
: WOMEN TEACHERS. OR 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(Lond.) is 
The object of this College is to give a professional training to educate 
who intend to teach. In addition to the course of training, it Offers Women 
tages of a college life and one year’s residence in Cambridge. © advan. 
The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Tea ‘ 
tion to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, and are prepared. f addi. 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). Ample Some the 
given for practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and the oth me is 
school subjects in various schools in. Cambridge. er Usual 
Students are admitted in January and in September. Full parti 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained o hy 
cation to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. D appli 


) to HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEap 


e's, Abbots Bromiey 
. oy 








LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and.care. . Marked SU CCR | 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions me 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 8 for 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others, Illustrates 
prospectus on application. a 


: “4d Sie ia 

— GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, Lum 

President — Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart. 3 

Chairman—Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 

The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,’ HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE 

Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction of Head-Mistress, 
141 W. George Street, Glasgow. D. HILL JACK, Secretary 








{ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FoR 

/ GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-felds 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford: House. 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 
(for elder gitls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxembourg 
Gardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Languags 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady kvans 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. : 


| slecdieiiaaiasiaatalictie OF EDINBURGE& 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 








Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES SIX RESIDENT UNDER. 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting ; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged tor, it 
desired. ‘References to Sir William Muir, K.C.S.L., Principal of the University, ang 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms, and for terms, 
&c., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh. 


RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss R. D, 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes. No day-girls taken, 
— Prospectus on application. 


OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, WIESBADEN.—For the 

Higher Training of Boys of the upper classes who have lett school and are 

destined for a Mercantile career.—For Prospectus and Syllabus of the commercial 
course, apply to the Principal, FRITZ HOMANN, 14 Mainzerstrasse, Wiesbaden. 


N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—A. VACANCY 

WILL OCCUR at CHRISTMAS NEXT in the OFFICE of HEAD. 
MASTER to the Merchant Taylors’ School by the resignation of the Rev, 
Dr. Baker. 

All applications and copies of testimonials from candidates for that appointment 
(who must have graduated in honours at either the University of Oxtord or the 
University of Cambridge, be in Holy Orders of the Church of England, or intend- 
ing to take them, without cure of souls, and shall not exceed 40 years of age on 
December 25th, 1900) must be sent to the CLERK OF THE MERCHANT 
TAYLORS’ COMPANY, Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Threadneedle Street, E.C., onor 
before Saturday, September 29th next. The duties will commence after the 
Christmas holidays. Any further information required and forms of applications 
may be obtained by application to the Clerk of the Company. 


fFYRESILIAN—CLIFTON DOWN—HOME SCHOOL 
_ for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principals : Mrs. WHITE and 
Mrs. WHEELER. = Head-Mistress: Miss E. E. FLETOHER (Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxtord), lst Class Eng. Literature and Philology, Honour Exam. for Women, 
Oxford.—Prospectus on Application. 
WN R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A., Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS 
a at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., for Army, University, and other 
1xaminations. 


Ersonm COLL EGS 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR ALL CLASSES. Successes this summer :—London 
Matriculation, 16 passed; Intermediate and Preliminary Scientific, 14: passed. 
Higher and Lower Certificates, 45 passed last year. Separate Junior School. 

Apply, The BURSAR. 


























K ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 18th. 
Applications for Prospectuses’ or other information to be addressed to Mr. 
JACKSON, Fettes College. 





ed 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 569 Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 


—_—_— 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half. 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halts 
yearly Volumes m 1y he obtained th rough any Boekseller or Newsageny 








or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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SEASIDE. SPLENDID CLIMATE. 


TICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 


COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





2,000 ACRES. 


paat 





mation from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr. GODFREY 


- eG Victoria Street, Westminster. 


JONSON, 
URNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 

v4 “p.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
Bey mnited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 





cel Bs a Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
an r rs on application.-W1INTON (GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 
a 





(LCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Bors prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools ard Navy. 





terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


7GS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

WIPS--TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on {DECEMBER sth to 7th. 

to boys entering NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 21st. Special Classes for 

APM. NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 

ARM, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 
—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 








foolwich, 
jealth record. 





DGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
1} FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
4 $1 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House~ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
for Prospectuses, «C., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 


(Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


Sg ae ~ 

yf MICHAEL'S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 
ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
'~ connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum. 
\ICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, 


lady Warden. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
H SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
cod Modern Side. OURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
jxtord and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 


Hereford. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
ppingham, under Edward Thring. 


G. CHANCELLOR, M.A. (1st Class, Classical Tripos), 
i late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, PREPARES PUPILS for the 
r\|VERSITIES and all PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, at his residence, 
(mss Deep, Twickenham, Middlesex, a fine old house beautifully and healthily 
situated on the Thames. Excellent references. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
WHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
oticers abroad, Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Heul-Master. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
swolarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
tan, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-field, 
cravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower House, Dorking. 


(WITZERLAND.—MONTREUX.—A Married Clergy- 
\) man (M.A.Cantab:, late Classical Scholar) PREPARES PUPILS at 
Montreux for the Universities. Special facilities for Foreign Languages.— 
Address, until August 30th, “ L.,” Dunedin, Weston, Bath. 


AVENSBOURNE .SCHOOL For 
MARGARET'S, MIDDLESEX. 
Head- Mistress — Miss LYSTER, M.A. 
New School of modern type for Girls near London. Large house; extensive 
frounds and playing flelds. Preparation for entrance to University.—Full 
jarticulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


4 RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
41 a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
at; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


ICHMOND SCHOOL (GIRLS), YORKSHIRE.— 

Bracing climate of the Yorkshire Moors; beautiful neighbourhood. 
Ejucation on best modern lines. Swimming, Gymnastics, Hockey, Cricket, 
Tennis,—Head-Mistresses, Miss HUDDLESTONE and Miss GRIMWADE. 


EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAM COMMON, SURREY, 
8.W.—Miss BUCKLAND and Miss PERCIVAL have transferred their 
choo! to Miss LAWRENCE and Miss MARGARET SKEAT (Modern Languages 
Tripos, Cambridge), who will be happy to furnish full particulars of the cur- 
neulum and to supply references. - 
yan STONE HOUSE, UPPER GROSVENOR ROAD, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Miss MCCRAITH, L.L.A., and Miss HAYWARD, 
B.A., RECEIVE a limited number of DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to Board 
and Educate. Resident English and foreign governesses; visiting masters ; large 
amuen” grounds; moderate terms. — References and prospectuses on 
ation. 


AY IN COUNTRY.—For Every Shilling Sent a DAY 

in EPPING FOREST (with substantial meal) can be given toa poor and 

often ailing East London child. Please helpearly. Every gift, great or small, 

Will be promptly acknowledged by the Rev. J. W. ATKINSON, Claremont, Cawley 

Chas? ndon, N.E. (29 years Latimer Church, E.) Balance-sheet audited by 

oa Accountant sent to every donor. Her Majesty’s Lord High Almoner 
and Sir F, Howard cordially thanked. 
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S' THOMASS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
: ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1900-1901 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 2nd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at three p.m. by Sir WILLIAM MacCORMAC, 
Bart, K.C.V.O.. in the Governors’ Hall. 

__ THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITIONin 
SEPTEMBER, viz., One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with 
either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students; One of £50 in 
Anatoniy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two), for Third Year’s Students from the 
Universities. 

_ Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and “pecial arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a List of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical Secretary. 

H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


SESSION 1900-1901. 

THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION at the Institute's CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE(Exhibitjon Road )are for Students not under 16 years of age; thoseat the 
Institute’s TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, for Students not under 14 years 
of age. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, and the 
Sessions commence in October. Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholar- 
ships, Fees, and Courses of Study, may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or 
from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

(EXHIBITION ROAD, 8.W.) 

A College for higher Technical Instruction for Day Students not under 16 preparing 

to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manufac- 

—_— and Teachers. Fee for a full Associateship Course, £25 per Session. Pro- 

essors :— 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering .. 

Electrical Engineering .. ee ee 








W. C. UNWIN, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 
W. E. AYRTON, F.R.S., Past Pres. Inst.E.E. 
Chemistry .. oh = H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Mechanics and Mathematics .. .. O. HENRICI, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(LEONARD STREET, City RoapD, E.C.) 
A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14, preparing 


to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, and for Evening Students. Fees, 
£15 per Session for Day Students Professors :— 
Physics and Electrical Engineering.. -. S. P. THoMPpson, DSc. F.RS, 


Principal of the College. 
Mechanical Engineering and Mathematics W.E.DALBy, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 
Chemistry sa as F ee .. R.MELDOLA, F.RS., F.1.C. 
JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary, 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, B.C. 


HILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 
10 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.-C. 

The Chairman and Council acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of the 
following donations :—Hazelmere Church Children’s Offertory, £9 18s. 4d. ; Queen's 
College School, Harley Street, £19. 

33,709 poor London children sent into the country for a fortnight’s change of 
air in 1899. All but the poorest parents pay some part of the cost of the holiday. 

Funds urgently needed for this summer's work. Contributions will be grate- 
fully received by the Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, Q.C., M.P., Treasurer of tha 
Fund. 








ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 


h for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss VF. ML 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col.,Camb. Highest references. 








OYLAKE, CHESHIRE. —ST. HILDEBURGHA’S 
: _ SCHOOL for GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 
door life. Hoylake is one of the healthiest spots in England, and is recommended 
by the medical profession for its bracing air. A few VACANCIES for Autumn 
Term.—Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 


REAT MALVERN. — FRANCHE, MALVERN.— 

: Principal, Miss GRIGG. High-class School for Girls. Limited number of 

Pupils received. Thorough education given under highly qualified Professors 
and Mistresses. House well situated, with good garden and tennis-court. 


RAULEIN REH, Principal of the OXFORD LADIES’ 
SCHOOL, 8 STEINSTRASSE, DARMSTADT, is RETURNING to 
GERMANY on AUGUST 22nd, and is willing to Chaperone Students travelling 
to the School. References kindly permitted to Mrs. G. T. Burch, Professor 
Joseph Wright, Rev. C. Preston, Offenham Vicarage.— Address, Fraulein OCTAVIA 
REH, Vacation School of English Language and Literature, St. Hugh's Hall, 
Oxford. 
IRST-CLASS SCHOOL in HOLLAND.—Two Vacancies 
in September for English girls of good family at £38. Dutch boarders pay 
£95. Resident foreign governesses; excellent references in England.—Address, 
Miss V. BEMMELEN, Oosterbeck, Arnheim. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

‘ BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and 
Certificated High School Teachers, Foreign ‘Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. (An Aid to 
Parents in the Selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships obtainable at over 300 Schools. 
Crown 8vo, 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if 
desired and particulars of requirements are given. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls)and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS -sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
utd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'‘Iriform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
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HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. | 
The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the College Library on Monday, 
October Ist, Dr. GILBART SMITH in the chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in the Kingdom ; nearly 800 beds erein constant use, 
and no beds are closed. Being the only genera! hospital for East London—i.e., for 
a million and a half people—the practice is immense. In-patients last year, 
13,234; out-patients, 189,638 ; accidents, 20,068 ; major operations, 2,508. 

‘APPOINTMENTS. —Owing to the enormous number of patients, more appoint- 
ments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at any other hospital. 
Sixty qualified appointments are made annually, and more than 150 Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, &c., appointed every three months. All are free to students of the 
College. Holders of resident appointments have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually. SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in 
September. 

pecial Classes are held for the University of London and other higher Exami- 
nations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. Qualified 
Practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new !aboratories and classrooms 
for Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., and 
the new Clubs Union Rooms, are now in full use. 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 

Luncheons and dinners at moderate charges can be obtained at the Students’ 


Jub. 

The Metropolitan and other Railways have Stations close to the Hospital and 

college. 

ome pene and information as to residence, &c.. apply, personally or by 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


“wile Bnd, E. _ 
UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October Ist, 1900. Entrance 

Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are awarded annually, ig numerous 
Prizes and Medals are open for competition by Students of the School. 

The number of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 7,500. 

All hospital appointments are made strictly in accordance with the merits of 
the candidates, and without extra payment. There are 28 resident appointments 
open to Students of the Hospital annually, without payments of additional fees, 
and numerous non-resident appointments in the general and special departments. 
The Queen Victoria Ward, recently reopened, provides additional accommodation 
for gynecological and maternity cases 

The College accommodates 60 stud fe ents, under the supervision of a Resident 
Warden. 

The Dental Schoo! provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. England. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession will 
be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course 
of study advised, regulations for Residents in the College, &c., apply personally, or 
by letter, to the "DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 5.E. 








Tox?’ (ROY AL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 
8 HUNTER. STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.Cc. 

The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, October Ist, with an Intro- 
ductory Address by Miss ALDRICH-BLAKE, M.S., M.D., at 4 p.m. Fees for Lectures 
and Hospital Practice, £125 in one sum, or £135 in four instalments. Fees for 
Preliminary Scientific Classes, £21. 

The Prospectus, giving full information as to Entrance and other Scholarships, 
can be obtained from Miss DOUIE, M.B., Secretary. 

E. GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D., Dean. 


UY’S HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.) 

—The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES and PRACTICAL CLASSES for 

this EXAMINATION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. Candidates éntering for 

this course can register as Medical Students.—Full particulars may be obtained on 
application to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


EYLON TEA ESTATE FOR SALE; whole or half 


share; consisting of over 500 acres, of which 398 arein Tea of first-class 











kind. Fine spare land for extensions. Easy communication. High elevation ; 
good climate and district ; and fair sport. Excellent investment. Lately valued 
at £11,700.—For further particulars and lowest terms apply, F. W. STILLMAN, 
Esty., care of Messrs. Chas. Hopeand Son, 27 Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 


INVESTMENTS, 


GOVERNMENT BONDS yield 3 ing 
MUNICIPAL BONDS Yield 8 to § 
RAILWAY BONDS yield 4 104 
TRAMWAY BONDS 


Yield 4 to ¢ * 


VAN OSS and CO., 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E¢. 
CLOSE NET PRICES ON APPLICATION, 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
nn, 
=. and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED op 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
Strand, 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, St 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000, 


‘PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 











FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FONDS .. oe a +e ++ £37,000,000. 


ari 
ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, SW. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or oe 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Bag. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HE ge 3 gre Esq., the Right Hon, 


W. £E. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir ue GRANT DUFF, Right Yon » ee 
F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBE AVERURY, 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of peng and Modern Liters. 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Member, 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past <a CATALOGUE, Firts Eprtios, 
1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL. D., Secretary and Librarian 








LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only remedy j is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Ho’ ‘18, 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield- Workhouws, 
Recommended by ‘all the Ladies’ papers, “Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” ani 
by Mrs. Earle in “‘ More Pot- igi from a Surrey Garden.” In tins, la. $4., %. 34, 
4s. 6d., direct from the maker, T. H. HOWARTH, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 


OCIETY FOR ‘ THE ABOLITION oF VIVISECTION, 
ffices: 62 STRAND, LO 
“ Either it is wrong a torture creatures for a oe a or it is not wrong, 
and no amount of * moderation’ alters the character of the deed. Nowvi 
by which I imply not that which most people believe it to be, but that which it 
really is—viz., the torturing of animals in the most prolonged and 7 
manner, in the pursuit of knowledge—vivisection is a practice which it 
possible to regard with indifference....If it be not wholly and completely jut. 
able, and indeed, laudab} le,..,then vivisection must be among the blackest ani 
most dastardly of crimes.’’—See * The Ethics of Vivisection,” by Mrs. Mona Cairi, 
rice 2d. 
The above Society appeals to the public for aid. 





E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary, 





d les UNION BANK of MEDOC. 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Paid-up Capital .....cceccsccecees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .....c-sccccccecsccce 800,900 AFcaa 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 ae 





Pure BORDEAUS, an excellent 
——— light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


Bie kKBESE BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VIN ORDINAIRE Per Dozen SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London 


Bots. 4-Bots, INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawa 
below £100. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particalan, 


aes ST. ESTEPHE Post-iree.  PRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 


meets with from the 


Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 
increasing number of 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to th 


Colonies. Provinces, gives us additional con- 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent fidence in submitting it to those who 
for collection. like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout tha bottle. The appreciation this wine 


it procures us in London and the 





cutOmE 1716 99 ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


Y ACCID 
EMPLOYERS’ LIA vi LiTY, 
insured against, and _— BONDS granted 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms | 3 nozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delimred Carriage RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO 
50,000. 


which may be ascertained on application. 
W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. | All who know these Wines 


Paid to any Railway Sta 








19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LOWEST Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 


F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 
> sewhe /- 20/- 

HG NIX FIRE OFFIC E, | age betel sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of E P P S$ 5 Ss Cc re) Cc 0 A 


6@. per dozen, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


don, tncwding Cyne Established 1849. Claims Paid £4 


and Bottles. 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


tell us there is no Claret A. VIAN, Secretary. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


| 
Aarared free ot all Lisle | JAMES SMITH AND C0, |e pps's COCOA 
| 





OCIETY OF AUTHORS— 
LITERARY PROPERTY.—Tho Public is 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


EPPS’S COCOA 








urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without ths 
personal recommendation of a friend who has experi- 
ence of the advertiser or the advice of the Society. 
By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


| of business, should NOT 


N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is | EDrTos, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


published monthly, price 6d., by HORACE COX, 


Bream’s Buildings, E.C. | | Street, Strand, W.C, 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 


, TATOR, and Communications upon matters JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





he addressed to the 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PABIS, 167% 
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WUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
7 ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
OF TALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


WN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
, i r annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
NON < SOCIETY (for 
yoNDON BOOK SO N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 
change of books St CTeINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
— | thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Fun and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
, tuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 





weekly ext 
of Subser! 


- 
ae contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
bd SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 


2 CH GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 


oad, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
af Brompton R ‘And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


FREE DAILY FROM 10 TO 6 





OPEN 


A Visit OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


TheCompany has now on View a Collection of Selected Examples tastefully framed 
and at moderate prices. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being 
eminently suitable for Home Adornment, prove acceptable Presents. 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST-FREE. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, price 13s. 6d.; super-royal, 22s. 6d. net. 
HE ANNALS or BRISTOL in tHE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. From Official Records. By JOHN LATIMER. 
Bristol: WILLIAM GEORGE’S SONS. 











JUST PUBLISHED, cloth elegant, price 4s. 6d. 


ATTEMPTS IN VERSE. 


By CHARLES H. HOOLE, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS : 
0OKS. — RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


SUPPLIED.—State wants. Catalogues free. We offer Catlin’s “North 
American Indians,” 2 vols., coloured plates, 30s. (cost £6 6s.). BOOKS WANTED: 
ite. EACH OFFERED :—“ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 1869: * Desperate Remedies,” 
3 vols., 1871; “ Gray's Elegy,” 1751; “Life of John Mytton,” 1835-37 or 51: 
—” 1854.—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, 


VOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
az 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
: the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OOKS WANTED.—£5 each offered for “ Aldine Poets,” 
Ga Vols. Pickering ; “Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885; “Alpine 
“Van pe set; “Alken National Sports,” 1821, 1823, or 1825; Thackeray’s 
he ry alr,” lirst edition in 20 parts; “The Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-30, 
ln rt any rare books ; rare and out-of-print books supplied. Cash or exchanges 
tvited.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. _ 


£16 16s. CRUISE, ST. PETERSBURG, 


STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, 


34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 

















8.Y. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 





Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
Particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens. 


nennniertincatiantae ates ea 
£1 
the Exhibition, Basle, Rhin 


dation with a ticket for th 
Lucerne, organised by Dr. 


, London, N.W. 








1és.~OBER AMMERGAU AND PARIS EXHI- 
ITION TOUR, including Second-class Return Ticket via Paris, for 

e Falls, Constance, Munich, and eleven days’ accommo- 
e Passion Play, extension returning via Innsbruck and 
LUNN and Mr. C, PEROWNE,—Particulars, SECRE- 


NEW 


Ask for the New Work 
Walton, M.P. A 


“Extremely 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 


By JOSEPH 


and instructive hints, especially from 


The map is extremely clear and good. 
“Mr. Walton could scarcely have cho: 
the account of his recent travels in the 


CHINA, JAPAN, 
MALAY STATES, SIAM 


Cloth, 2/= net. 
Leather, 3/-net. 


“An extremely dainty and artistic 


St. Dunstan’s Hou 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 


BOOKS. 


AT THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


on China by Mr. Joseph 
most timely book. 
interesting.”—Morning Post. 
with Map, cloth extra, 6s. 


CHINA AND THE 
PRESENT CRISIS 


With Notes on a Visit to Japan and Korea. 


WALTON, M.P. 


With Map of China. 
“The student of the Far Eastern question cannot fail to glean many useful 


the conversations the author had witb 


Oriental statesmen and European diplomatists.”— Times. 
“ 4 valuable account of China and the Chinese, which all who wish to make up 
their minds about a very puzzling situation would do well to study for themselves. 


sen a more appropriate season for issuing 
Far East.”—Standard, 


Now ready, 7s. 6d., crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS 
IN THE FAR EAST 


COREA, INDO-CHINA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 


, NETHERLANDS, INDIA, 


BORNEO, THE PHILIPPINES, &c. 
With Map and 32 Illustrations. 
“A very useful handbook....It is an excellent work of reference, and its 
publication at the present moment is specially opportune.”—Témes., 


NOW READY. 


The New Imperial India Paper Pocket Edition of 


LORNA DOONE 
By the late R. D, BLACKMORE. 


Printed from entirely new large type. 


“The type is large, but by the use of the India paper the volume is of very handy 
size, and is admirably suited for the pocket.”— Westminster Gazette. 


edition on India paper of that classical 


romance of Exmoor— Lorna Doone.’”—Leeds Mercury. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 


se, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





Books for 


THE OPEN ROAD: a Little Book for 
Wayfarers. Compiled by E. V. Lucas. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s.; India paper, 
lambskin, 7s. 6d. [Second Edition. 


TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. By RicHARD 
LE GALLIENNE. Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 


CYCLING IN THE ALPS. By ©. L. 
FREESTON. Illustrated by A. R. Quin- 
ton. Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EUROPEAN TOUR. By GRANT 
ALLEN. Cloth, crown 8vo, 68. 


GRANT ALLEN’S HISTORICAL 
GUIDES. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

PARIS —~FLORENCE—CITIES OF 
BELGIUM—VENICE. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815. By W. 
O'CONNOR MORRIS. With Maps,demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE RISE OF THE RUSSIAN EM- 


PIRE. By Hector H. MUNRO. With 
Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MRS. DELANY: a Memoir, 1700-1788. 


By GEORGE Pasron. Illustrated, 
cloth, crown 8yo, 78. 6d. 
GRANT ALLEN: a Memoir. By 


EDWARD CLODD. Buckram, crown 


8vo, 68. 

PARIS OF THE PARISIANS. By J. 
F. MACDONALD. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
6s. 

WHERE AND HOW TO DINE IN 
PARIS. By ROWLAND STRONG. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2.. 6d. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MARS. By 
Hon. Mrs. ANSIRUTHER. Cloth, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF BADEN-POWELL. 


the Season. 


FICTION. 


THE YELLOW DANGER. By M. P 
SHIEL. 6s. [Fourth Edition. 


THE BELLE OF TOORAK, By E.W. 
HORNUNG. 3s. 6d. 


THE WALLET OF KAI LUNG. By 
ERNEST BRAMAH. 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA. 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON. 6s 
[Second Edition. 


OUTSIDERS. By R. W. CHAMBERS. 6s. 


HILDA WADE. By GRANT ALLEN. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 6s, 


THE MONEY SENSE. 

STRANGE WINTER. 6s. 
A SECOND COMING. By RicHAarpD 
MARSH. 6s. 


SPUN YARN: Sea 
MORGAN ROBERTSON. 





By JONN 


Stories. 
6s. 


THE SPENDTHRIFT, By Francis 
DODSWORTH. 65. 


By 








BLIX: a Love Idyll. By FRANK 
NORRIS. 3s. 6d. 

A MAN: HIS MARK. By W. Cc 
MORROW. 3s. 6d. 

CINDERPATH TALES. By W. Lixp- 
SEY. 3s. 6d. 

SCRUPLES. By THomas Coss. 3s. 6d. 

onens By Rosa MULHOLLAND. 
8s. 6d. 


NO. 5 JOHN STREET. By Ricnarp 
WHITEING. 638. 


THE ISLAND. By RICHARD WHITE- 


ING. 668. 





By HAROLD BEGBIE. With Por- 
traits, cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[Third Edition. 
MR. DOOLEY IN THE HEARTS OF 
HIS COUNTRYMEN. By F. P. 
DUNNE. Cloth, crown 8V0, 3s. 6d. 
THE NEW BATTLE OF DORKING. 
By **4###, 1s, 


A DUET. By A. Conan Dore. 6s. 


MISS CAYLEY’S ADVENTURES. 
By GRANT ALLEN. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. 68. 


McTEAGUE. By FRANK NORRIS. 6s. 





[Second Edition. 





TARY, 5 Endsleigh 


Gardens, London, N.W. 


London : GRANT RICHARD: 


SHANGHAIED. By FRANK Norris. 
Se . 





S, 9 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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Ships’ Chronometers and Patent Compasses, 
DENT’S CLOCKS as supplied to the Lords Commissioners of the DENT’S WATCHES 
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DENT’S CLOCKS and Colonial Governments. DENT’S WATCHES 
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Ladies’ Silver Keyless Watches from 5 guineas. 
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DENT’S WATCHES —— —— —- eine 16 guineas. DHENT’S CLOCKS 
Gentlemen’s Silver Keyless Watches from 5 guineas. ° 
DENT’S WATCHES Selected Watches of Foreign Manufacture DENT’S CLOCKS 
, Examined and Guaranteed by 
DENT'S CLOCKS E. DENT and CO., Ltd. DENT'S ware 
DENT’S CLOCKS Silver, from £2 28, Gold, from £4 4s. DENT’S WATCHE 
DENT’S CLOCKS DENT’S WATCHES 
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